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DELOS. 


WE came to an isle of flowers 
That lay in a trance of sleep, 

In a world forgotten of ours, 
Far out on a sapphire deep. 


Dwellers were none on the island, 
And far as the eye could see 

From the shore to the central highland 
Was never a bush nor tree. 


Long, long had her fields lain fallow, 
And the drought had dried her rills, 
But the vetch and the gourd and mallow 

Ran riot on all her hills. 


The length of her shoreward level, 
High bank and terrace and quay, 
Were red with a scarlet revel 
Of poppies down to the sea; 


Each bloom pressed close on its fellow, 
The marigolds peeped between, 

Till the scarlet and the yellow 
Had hidden the under-green. 


Was it here, that heart of a nation, 
That first of the fanes of old! 
This garden of desolation, 
This ruin of red, of gold? 


High up from the rock-cleft hollow, 
Roofed over of Titan hands, 

The cradle of dead Apollo 
Still looks to his silent lands. 


The sacred lake lies solemn, 
In a havoc of fallen shrines ; 

Where the shaft of each broken column 
Is tangled about with vines. 


It lives in the dreams which haunt it, 
This isle of the sun-god’s birth; 

It lives in the songs which vaunt it 
The holiest earth on earth. 


But the shrines without note or number 
Lie wrecked on a barren shore, 

And the dead ideals slumber 
Forever and evermore. 


So Spring in her pride of pity 
Had hidden the marble wraith, 
And shed on the holy city 
The flower of sleep and death. 
RENNELL RODD. 


DE os, 1889. Murray’s Magazine. 
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How many colors here do we see set, 
Like rings upon God’s finger? Some say 
three, 
Some four, some six, some seven. 
agree 
To left of red, to right of violet, 


All 
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Waits darkness deep as night and black as 
jet. 
And so we know what Noah saw we see 
Nor less nor more — of God’s emblazonry 
A shred —a sign of glory known not yet. 


If red can glide to yellow, green to blue, 
‘ What joys may yet await our wider eyes 
When we rewake upon a wider shore? 
What deep pulsations exquisite and new; 
What keener, swifter, raptures may surprise 
Men born to see the rainbow and no more ! 
Academy. CosMO MONKHOUSE. 


. “VENITE.” 
SHALL I upon my knees from day to day 
Pass all my life in penitential prayer, 
Amidst a world so wonderfully fair, 
While birds and breezes call my soul away 
To woodlands where the children dance and 
lay? 
Shall I bend low and mutter words of care, 
Lest He who made the earth and placed us 


there, 
Should leave His flock all shepherdless to 
stray? 


Ah no! the truest worship does not lie 
In fast and vigil; spending dismal days 
Only to lift the tribute of a sigh 
Gives God no glory. Come with gladsome 
lays, 
All ye a truly love the Lord most high, 
For perfect prayer is found in perfect praise. 
Good Words. ARTHUR L. SALMON. 


SONNET. 


THERE was intoxication in the air; 

The wind, keen blowing from across the 

seas, 

O’er leagues of new-ploughed land and 

heathery leas, 

Smelt of wild gorse whose gold flamed every- 
where. 

An undertone of song pulsed far and near, 

The soaring larks filled heaven with ecsta- 

sies, 

And, like a living clock among the trees, 
The shouting cuckoo struck the time of year. 
For now the Sun had found the earth once 

more, 

And woke the Sleeping Beauty with a kiss; 
Who, thrilled with light of love in every pore, 

Opened her flower-blue eyes, and looked in 


his. 
Then all things felt life fluttering at their 


core — 
The world shook mystical in lambent bliss. 
Academy. 
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From The Contemporary Review. 
THE SAVAGE CLUB. 

LITERARY and artistic society in En- 
gland has, within the last thirty or forty 
years, undergone a notable change —a 
change which has been concurrent with 
a corresponding movement among other 
classes of the community. During this 
space of time those persons, especially, 
who are engaged in the professional and 
superior commercial pursuits, have shown 
an ever-advancing tendency in the direc- 
tion of greater luxury and refinement —a 
constantly increasing desire to surround 
themselves with the elegancies of life, and, 
as the phrase goes, to “live up to them.” 
Their houses are more handsomely and 
tastefully furnished and decorated than in 
the past; walls once disfigured with pic- 
torial monstrosities are now hung with 
works pleasing to the esthetic sense; the 
hand of art has touched and beautified 
every article of domestic use; antique 
fashions have been revived to give new 
grace to modern ornament. Simultane- 


ously we have to note a growing disposi- 
tion among the upper-middle classes to 


cultivate the fine arts. There is, in these 
days, more art-work — more painting, sing- 
ing, and playing — executed in our homes 
than there was a generation ago; while 
persons well-to do, and even of moderate 
means, in larger numbers than ever, buy 
pictures, engravings, books, periodical 
publications, and so forth ; throng the art- 
galleries and frequent the theatres and 
concert-rooms. At the same time our 
upper-middle classes have come more and 
more to affect the ways of the orders im- 
mediately above them in the social scale. 
They aspire to be “in the fashion ;” and 
have migrated from the west central and 
northern districts to the West End, in the 
endeavor to creep nearer to the outer ring 
of that magic circle known as the dean 
monde. That love of “appearances ” 
which so provoked the scorn of Michael 
Angelo Titmarsh has shown no sign of 
diminution since his time. 
become so common and so general, that 
it has almost ceased to be an object of 
ridicule to the censors of the age. And 
for goodreason. The censors themselves 
have adopted the same mode of life — the 


Indeed, it has. 
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satirist of “ gentility ” has himself become 
“ genteel.” 

These social developments have had a 
marked influence upon the conditions un- 
der which the fine arts are professionally 
pursued. They have rendered the artist 
at once more prosperous and more fas- 
tidious. The sphere of employment 
opened to him—that is, to the author, 
the painter, the musician, and the actor — 
has been immensely widened of late years. 
The circulating library system has been 
largely extended; illustrated books and 
periodicals have been multiplied almost be- 
yond computation ; journalism has grown 
to gigantic dimensions, and has thrown 
out new offshoots in many different direc- 
tions ; while there are more than twice as 
many art-exhibitions, theatres, and other 
places of entertainment open to the public 
as existed a generation since. The con- 
sequence is that not a few of the profes- 
sions which minister to the popular love 
of culture, amusement, and recreation, 
now offer prizes that might tempt the most 
ambitious aspirant to fame and fortune. 

The gains of successful dramatists and 
novelists in our days would indeed have 
been thought impossible some years ago. 
Larger prices are paid for pictures than 
were ever known before, while for those 
artists who prefer to work in “ black and 
white,” and who excel in that branch of 
graphics, there is an abundance of well- 
remunerated empioyment. Again, the 
salaries now earned by actors and act- 
resses, not by any means of the first 
rank, would have been beyond the reach 
of the most eminent performers in the 
earlier part of the present reign. No 
doubt the ranks of the army of art are 
greatly overcrowded, and the number of 
desperately struggling competitors is 
larger than ever. Yet never before was 
there such a chance for superior ability 
as is offered now. Even industrious me- 
diocrity has fair ground for hope, while a 
starving genius — except in extraordinary 
cases of individual perversity — ought in 
these days to be regarded as an anomaly 
of the age. 

This remarkable change in the condi- 
tions under which the artistic professions 
are practised has worked a corresponding 
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change in the circumstances of that 
strange, fascinating microcosm known as 
Bohemia. Of its gay, careless, pictur- 
esque life, which shines so brightly in the 
pages of Henri Murger and Edward 
Whitty, there is now little left. The old 
Bohemian, as he used to be — not to go so 
far back as the days of Goldsmith and 
Grub Street, but only to a period when 
men still living were young — has almost 
ceased to exist. The poor man of genius 
—often drunken, dirty, and disreputable 
— is well-nigh as extinct asthe dodo. He 
is a reformed character nowadays, and 
dictates terms to publishers, managers, 
and dealers, from his villa residence in a 
fashionable suburb, or his mansion in 
South Kensington. He is clothed no 
longer in rags, but in “ purple and fine 
linen ;” he lives not upon chop-house fare 
and gin and water, but on dainty dishes 
and champagne, while between his lips 
cigars of the choicest brands take the 
place once occupied by the humble cutty 
pipe. Even if he still wears some of the 
insignia of the old order of Bohemians, it 
is “with a difference.” If he is careless 
in his attire, it is with the consciousness 
that he could dress better if he liked; if 
he is simple in his habits, it is under a 
sense that he can amply afford luxuries. 
The genius in art or letters who is still 
Bohemian is so from choice, not from ne- 
cessity. 

Those who have had experience of the 
“seamy side” of Bohemianism — its mire 
and meanness, both moral and physical — 
may rejoice that the old days are no more. 
But, while we have lost much that we are 
glad to have got rid of, there was still 
something in the simple, picturesque by- 
gone life which those who knew it once 
must miss with regret. Gone are the 
pleasant symposia in humble taverns, 
where wit and whiskey gaily commingled ; 
gone are the merry supper-parties of the 
old Newman Street days immortalized by 
Thackeray. Our successful authors, act- 
ors, and painters have lost touch of such 
unpretending conviviality, and have de- 
serted their old haunts for those gilded 
salons and sumptuous dinner-tables of the 
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Under these circumstances it is inter- 
esting to know that there is still left among 
us a small strip of that charming land of 
Bohemia, even though it may not be so 
wild and weed-grown as of yore ; that there 
is still one little nook remaining where the 
gay, careless artist may foregather with 
his brethren in the good old-fashioned 
style, and keep up the traditions of his 
race. 

The Savage Club claims to be the one 
coterie of men cultivating the fine arts 
that has preserved, as nearly as possible 
in its integrity, the last vestige of the old 
Bohemia. Many other clubs which began 
by being Bohemian have ended by becom- 
ing fashionable—in Douglas Jerrold’s 
phrase, “ They have gone westward and 
caught coronets.” Others, again, have 
been started in a spirit of somewhat osten- 
tatious defiance of the conventionalities of 
society, but these artificial attempts to 
revive the Bohemianism of the past have 
usually resulted in failure. It may at least 
be said of the Savage Club that its growth 
has been spontaneous and natural, and that 
it has from first to last clung faithfully to 
the ancient ways. As such it should sup- 
ply an interesting study, since its progress 
corresponds with, and illustrates in a 
marked manner, those changes in the so- 
cial condition of the artist to which we 
have adverted. The history of the Sav- 
age Club from the date of its foundation 
to the present period is, in fact, the his- 
tory of the literary and artistic society of 
its time. 

When the club first came into existence, 
that simple old Bohemian life was at its 
best and gayest. Then men of talent and 
genius were content to smoke their pipes 
and refresh themselves, and engage in 
pleasant, friendly intercourse, in dingy lit- 
tle taverns or chop-houses in Fleet Street 
and the Strand and their neighborhood, 
in unadorned rooms with sanded floors 
and wooden “ boxes,” and with only John, 
the old-fashioned cockney waiter, greasy 
but civil, to minister to their needs, Fa- 
mous novelists, successful dramatists, pop- 
ular actors, and Royal Academicians might 
be seen any day or night taking their glass 


great where they are now welcome and | of beer or of grog together in hostelries 


habitual guests. 


now almost wholly abandoned to the sport- 
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ing reporter and the barrister’s clerk. It 
was the last scene of the old tavern days 
of Johnson and Goldsmith, of Boswell and 
Topham Beauclerk, and the curtain has 
fallen upon it, never to rise again. 

It was at this period that the Savage 
Club became established. I ts earliest his- 
tory is characteristically nebulous. Of 
the very few surviving original members, 
no two exactly agree as to the circum- 
stances of its genesis. Indeed, the Sav- 
ages, like the true Bohemians that they 
are, may actually be said not to know 
when they were born or who was their 
father. There is a record extant that the 
club was founded in October, 1857, but 
there are those who assert that it was 
formed at least some months prior to that 
date. Still greater uncertainty envelops 
the origin of the title of the club itself. 
Here is the account given by Andrew Hal- 
liday, its first and only president : — 


The Savage Club was founded to supply 
the want which Dr, Samuel Johnson and his 
friends experienced when they founded the 
Literary Club. A little band of authors, jour- 
nalists, and artists felt the need of a place of 
reunion where, in their hours of leisure, they 
might gather together and enjoy each other’s 
society, apart from the publicity of that which 
was known in Johnson’s time as the ‘‘ coffee- 
house,’’ and equally apart from the chilling 
splendor of the modern club. When about a 
dozen of the original members were assembled 
in the place selected for their meetings, it be- 
came a question what the club should be 
called. Every one in the room suggested a 
title. One said the ‘* Addison,’’ another the 
‘** Johnson,”’ a third the ‘‘ Goldsmith,’’ and so 
forth; and at last, after we had run the whole 
gamut of famous literary names of the modern 
period, a modest member in the corner sug- 
gested the ‘‘Shakespeare.’? This was too 
much for the gravity of one of the company 
(the late Robert Brough), whose keen sense 
of humor enabled him, in the midst of our en- 
thusiasm, to perceive that we were bent on 
making ourselves ridiculous. ‘‘ Who are 
we,’’ he said, ‘‘that we should take these 
great names in vain? Don’t let us be pre- 
tentious. If we must have a name, let it be 
a modest one —one that signifies as little as 
possible.’’ Hereupon a member called out, 
in a pure spirit of wantonness, ‘* The Savage! ”” 
That keen sense of humor was again tickled. 
‘‘The very thing! ’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘no one 
can say there is anything pretentious in assum- 





ing thatname. If we accept Richard Savage 
as our godfather, it shows that there is no 
pride about us; if we mean that we are sev, 
why then it will be a pleasant surprise for 
those who may join us to find the wigwam a 
lucus a non lucendo.’? And so, in a frolic- 
some humor, our little Society was christened 
the ‘‘ Savage Club.” 


On the other hand, another original 
member, Mr. George Augustus Sala—a 
high authority on any question of literary 
history —differs widely from Mr. Halli- 
day. He says: — 


The name originally given to that pleasant 
and now prosperous symposium had nothing 
whatever to do with the pseudo-son of the 
Countess of Macclesfield. . . . We dubbed 
ourselves Savages for mere fun; just as the 
convivial club, which is an offshoot from one 
of the learned societies, calls itself the ‘* Roar- 
ing Lions.’? Somebody who had travelled in 
savage regions made us a present of some old 
tomahawks and moccasins, spear-heads and 
wampum-belts, and something resembling a 
circular disc cut from a horsehair-bottomed 
chair, but which was understood to be a 
human scalp; and these trophies were duly 
displayed on the walls of our wigwam — that 
is to say, a room on the first floor of the 
Crown Tavern, Vinegar Yard, over against 
the gallery entrance of Drury Lane Theatre, 
on the occasion of our first anniversary din- 
ner. More than this, to keep up our charac- 
ter of ‘‘ Savages,’’ we sedulously practised a 
shrill shriek or war-whoop, which was given 
in unison at stated intervals. 


Yet another version of the story is sup- 
plied by a third original member, Dr. 
Strauss, “The Old Bohemian.” He 
writes : — 


I remember distinctly that in one of my 
heart effusions in the midst of the small knot 
of authors, journalists, and artists who used 
to meet some twenty-six or twenty-seven years 
since at the White Hart Tavern, I said, look- 
ing around me: ‘‘I see Otways betore me who 
have not yet felt the want of a penny loaf, 
Chattertons guiltless of literary forgeries and 
suicidal thoughts — Savages, a great many 
Savages, who have never yet seen the inside 
of a gaol.”? . . . It was Robert Brough who, 
at a later period, when we contemplated form- 
ing ourselves into a club, suggested (not, as 
Halliday states, adopted) Richard Savage as 
our godfather. And it was John Deffett 
Francis who suggested the alternative mean- 
ing of the name. . . . Francis also presented 
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the new ‘‘ reunion ”’ incontinently with a choice 
assortment of tomahawks, boomerangs, asse- 
gais, and other weapons of savage warfare. 

Who shall decide when such “ doctors ” 
disagree? Certain it is that the origin of 
the club’s name is a point of dispute 
among the members to this day, and it 
will probably remain a mystery to the end 
of time. However, it is not less certain 
that the Savages have always adhered to 
their barbaric emblems. Savage weapons 
and implements still adorn their walls; 
some of their members assumed the garb 
of North American Indians at the famous 
fancy ball at the Albert Hall in 1883, and 
even the stranger within their gates is 
allowed, without rebuke, to make playful 
jests with reference to their uncivilized 
designation. 

Everything relating to the early his- 
tory of the Savage Club is quaint and 
curious, and characteristic of the Bohe- 
mian life of the times. The first records 
of the club contain entries which now 
sound as odd and old-fashioned as any- 
thing in the domestic annals of the reign 
of Henry VIII. or Elizabeth. Thus, in 
May, 1858, we find the committee resolv- 
ing: “ That the sum of fifteen shillings, in 
respect of the annual supper and a frame 
for the purposes of the club, be paid to 
the landlord.” A very significant motion 


was passed on the same occasion — one 
too often renewed even in subsequent 
years: “ That the secretary be ordered to 
request those members who have not paid 


their subscriptions to do so.” That ques- 
tion of subscriptions was long a sore point 
with the primitive Savages. At first, so 
tradition says, there was no subscription at 
all; then the privilege of being a Savage in- 
volved the tax of five shillings per annum, 
and afterwards of ten. ‘The secretary, it 
is said, used in those early days to collect 
as many subscriptions as would pay ex- 
penses, and let the rest—in American 
parlance —“ slide.” Indeed, for some 
years it was a humorous suggestion that 
the member who paid his subscription 
regularly was liable to disqualification and 
expulsion. One esteemed secretary, hap- 
pily still living, was actually presented 
with a testimonial on the ground that he 
had successfully “ embezzled the funds of 
the club,” a delicate way of recognizing 
the fact that the kindly official in question, 
having found the subscriptions he had col- 
lected insufficient to meet the club’s cur- 
rent expenses, had supplied the deficit 
out of his own pocket. 

Later in 1858, the committee endeav- 
ored to give more distinct definition to the 
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fundamental qualification of the club— 
that its members should be “ working men 
in literature and art.”” It seems odd that 
this definition should have been worded 
in extraordinarily clumsy terms, and by 
so accomplished a literary man as Robert 
Brough himself. The queen’s speech is 
notoriously never written in what may 
properly be regarded as the queen’s En. 
glish, but Savages need not necessarily 
express themselves in barbarous language. 
The exact terms of the definition were as 
follows: “That the description, working 
men in literature and art, is intended to 
mean men who as a profession produce 
works in literature and art, and who, al- 
though even if not being habitually and 
professionally engaged therein, have pro- 
duced such works of acknowledged merit.” 
Other entries in the early, and some- 
what fitful, records of the club are strik- 
ingly significant of the simplicity of the 
old Bohemian life. Thus it was resolved, 
also in May, 1858: “ That every member 
of the committee who shall not be in his 
place, not having twelve hours previously 
excused himself to the secretary in writ- 
ing, shall be fined one shilling, to go to 
the funds of the club.” In November of 
the same year it was agreed, “ That a lock 
be put on the club door, and each member 
be turnished with a key, and that another 
key be given to the waiter with instruc- 
tions to admit none but members, and 
further” — mark the touching pathos of 
this proviso!— “that each member be 
requested to fay for his key.” In the 
following year a curious regulation was 
made. It was enacted, “ That after any 
stranger has been introduced three times 
into the club, any member shall be at lib- 
erty privately to require the committee to 
call upon his introducer to propose the 
said stranger as a member, and that the 
committee shall be bound to act on this 
requisition.” ‘This rule, if ever enforced, 
did not long remain inoperation. In view 
of the sumptuous annual banquets given 
by the club in after years, the next entry, 
so suggestive of the primitive habits of 
the aboriginal Savages, offers a striking 
contrast. It was resolved in 1860: “ That 
the anniversary supper of the club be held 
on Friday, January 13, and that the tick- 
ets be 2s. 6d. including draught beer; 
that Robert Brough be invited to take the 
chair, and no one be entitled to bring a 
friend until he has received the approval 
of either the chairman or the secretary.” 
It was in that same year 1860, however, 
that in spite of its quiet, homely character, 
the Savage Club first exposed itself to the 
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full glare of publicity, and even to the gaze 
of royalty itself. Two members of the 
club had died, leaving their families in 
distress, and the happy thought occurred 
to their brother Savages to get up a public 
performance for the benefit of their wid- 
ows and children. The use of the Lyceum 
Theatre was granted for the occasion, and 
the pieces selected were “ The School for 
Scandal” and a new burlesque, called 
“ The Forty Thives,” written specially by 
no fewer than nine dramatic authors, a 
feat of collaboration quite unexampled. 
The names of these associated dramatists 
were: J. R. Planché, Frank Talfourd, 
Henry J. Byron, Leicester Buckingham, 
Edward Draper, Andrew Halliday, F. Law- 
rance, and Robert and William Brough. 
The male characters in both plays were 
represented by many of the most distin- 
guished members of the club, assisted by 
professional actresses; and Albert Smith, 
although not a member, also lent his aid, 
by giving a little entertainment between 
the pieces. Needless to say, a perform- 
ance so novel drew all London. ‘The Ly- 
ceum, at extra prices, was crowded to the 
ceiling, and, to crown all, the Savage Club 
enjoyed its first association with royalty in 
the presence of the queen and the prince 
consort, who, with Prince Alfred, after- 
wards Duke of Edinburgh, and Princess 
Alice, occupied the royal box on this 
memorable occasion. 

The success of the Lyceum performance 
proved so great that the members of the 
club became tempted shortly afterwards 
to enter upon another undertaking of the 
same description. In 1860 their gifted and 
beloved fellow-member, Robert Brough, 
died, also leaving a family unprovided for. 
It is, by the way, a suggestive illustration 
of the remarks with which we set out, that 
only so short a time ago as the year named 
above, a man so talented and so successful 
as Robert Brough should have died poor. 
He, the author of scores of popular plays, 
might in these days have been a rich man. 
It was different then. Dramatists gen- 
erally sold their works for fixed sums, and 
knew nothing of those “percentage” ar- 
rangements which often make fortunes in 
our times. So Robert Brough’s brother 
Savages gave a brilliant performance at 
Drury Lane, in which they were assisted 
by many of the most popular actors and 
actresses of the day, and the outcome of 
the undertaking was a substantial sum for 
the widow and orphans. 

Two years later the Savages had an- 
other opportunity of exhibiting their abil- 
ities and rendering service to a worthy 
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cause. It may be thought that in this in- 
stance they went somewhat out of their 
way in the direction of charitable effort. 
It was not for the purpose of helping any 
of their brethren in distress that they got 
up their next performances, but to succor 
the starving cotton operatives of Lanca- 
shire. Yet the step they took needs no 
apology. All England, just then, was 
putting its hands into its pockets to assist 
the unfortunate factory people, and almost 
every public body and society did some- 
thing for their relief. The Bohemians of 
Covent Garden, where the club was now 
situated — in the Gordon Hotel — had not 
much money in their pockets, but what 
they had to give they gave. They had 
brains and talents, and these, at least, the 
could lend for the benefit of the distressed. 
So, in 1862, they played at Manchester, 
and again at Liverpool, and it is under- 
stood that the performances —of which 
the burlesque of “ Valentine and Orson” 
was the principal feature — realized the 
very handsome sum, extraordinary in 
those days, of between £800 and £900. 

A few years after their mission to Lan- 
cashire — in 1867 — the Savages lost an- 
other of their brethren, a young artist, 
under very sad circumstances. It was the 
old story —talent recognized but unre- 
warded, an early grave, and a destitute 
family. This time they got up a novel 
kind of “benefit” for the widow and 
orphans of their deceased fellow-member. 
It was no longer dramatic, but literary 
and artistic. In other words, they com- 
posed and issued the first series of “* Sav- 
age Club Papers,” now unfortunately out 
of print, but doubtless not forgotten by 
those who took an interest in the literary 
work of the time. It was a remarkable 
publication from any point of view, and 
perhaps contained more brilliant matter 
than any dozen annuals or Christmas 
numbers of our day put together. An 
extraordinarily large number of eminent 
literary men contributed to its pages ; most 
of them members of the club, others kind 
friends not connected with it. Among 
those who supplied stories, essays, poems, 
and sketches to this attractive volume, 
were J. R. Planché, James Hannay, Wal- 
ter Thornbury, T. W. Robertson, Henry 
J. Byron, “ Jeff” Prowse, E. Draper, E. 
L. Blanchard, Godfrey Turner, Tom Hood, 
Artemus Ward, Clement Scott, T. H.S. 
Escott, Andrew Halliday, W. S. Gilbert, 
Henry S. Leigh, Arthur Sketchley, John 
Oxenford, Arthur & Becket, John Brough, 
W. B. Tegetmeier, Arthur Locker, Tom 
Archer, Charles Millward, aad others; 
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while the list of artists who illustrated the 
text comprised such names as those of 
William Brunton, G. du Maurier, E. C. 
Barnes, F. Barnard, W. S. Gilbert, Gordon 
Thomson, E. Weedon, Paul Gray, Alfred 
Thompson, M. Morgan, Ernest Griset, 
C. H. Bennett, Harrison Weir, A. B. 
Houghton, J. D. Watson, George Cruik- 
shank, and Gustave Doré. A similar work 
brought out now, with as many names of 
corresponding reputation, would no doubt 
achieve an extraordinary success. It is 
characteristic of the widely different state 
of literature and art in those days, that 
the financial returns of this undertaking, 
though substantial, were by no means mag- 
nificent. The result, however, was so far 
satisfactory as to encourage the Savages 
to issue a second volume of “ Papers ” in 
the following year, 1868. To this many 
of the eminent literary men and artists 
named above contributed, with the addi- 
tion of the following: W. Sawyer, John 
Hollingshead, Westland Marston, Hain 
Friswell, George Manville Fenn, George 
Grossmith (the elder), German Reed, Suth- 
erland Edwards, Dion Boucicault, Morti- 
mer Collins, Howard Paul, James Green- 
wood, and G. A. Sala. This volume was 
published, not for the benefit of any per- 
son in particular, but with the object of 


founding a charitable fund to meet any 
case of necessity that might arise. 

We have hitherto been dealing with 
what may be termed the ancient history 


of the Savage Club. Indeed, so rapid and 
so radical have been the changes which 
have come over Bohemian life, that even 
a period no more remote than twenty 
_— ago, seems now to wear something 
ike an air of antiquity. The year of the 
so-called “coming of age” of the club 
marks what may be termed its transition 
epoch, and that of the society which it has 
always represented. Those old, simple 
habits, of which we have spoken, were 
fast dying out. The arts were growing 
more prosperous and the artists more lux- 
urious. Literary men, painters, and act- 
ors, and their like, were no longer content 
with taverns and sanded floors. A certain 
element of Bohemianism had become — 
and very properly become —distasteful 
and even repugnant to them. A sense of 
the humor that surrounded it had, at one 
time, rendered that tolerable which could 
be no longer tolerated when the light of 
genius was withdrawn from it to be shed 
on other objects, and it was felt that there 
was much dust of the past which the Sav- 
ages would do well to shake off their feet. 
The eccentricities of men of shining abili- 
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ties were one thing, the same eccentricities 
practised by persons of a lower intellectual 
grade were another, and when these were 
abandoned by the former they became un- 
endurable in the latter. So the club moved 
with the times, and was the better for the 
change. It passed more definite and more 
stringent rules for its own conduct and 
management; it became more methodical 
and business-like ; made its members pay 
their subscriptions regularly, and provided 
more carefully for their comfort and con- 
venience. Yet all the while the club 
remained, as it still remains, what it origi- 
nally was — Bohemian to the core ; but it 
was the new Bohemianism taking the 
place of the old, as gay and joyous as ever, 
if more decorous and respectable. 

The “coming of age” dinner in 1878, 
under the presidency of Mr. Sala—now, 
unfortunately, no longer a member of the 
club — was the first of its kind that at- 
tained any conspicuous publicity, and it 
was rendered remarkable, not only by the 
brilliant oratory of its gifted chairman, 
but by the presence of Sir Garnet (now 
Lord) Wolseley and the late gallant Colo- 
nel Burnaby. In the following year the 
club gave a banquet still more memorable. 
It was presided over by Lord Dunraven, 
who had been elected a member in the 
days when he acted as a special corre- 
spondent in the Franco-German war, and 
included among its guests several highly 
distinguished men. Foremost of these was 
Mr. Gladstone, and there were also present 
M. Gotand other members of the Comédie 
Frangaise, then acting at the Gaiety Thea- 
tre, the illustrious French journalist and 
man of letters, M. Edmond About, besides 
Sir Theodore Martin, Sir Julius Benedict, 
Mr. Frith, R.A., Mr. Horsley, R.A., Mr. 
William Black, Mr. Frederick Locker, and 
other eminent professors of the fine arts. 
Mr. Gladstone had a splendid reception 
on personal and intellectual grounds, and 
never did the veteran orator appear in 
better “form” than on this occasion. 
Those who know Mr. Gladstone only in 
his political capacity are little aware how 
keenly he appreciates the lighter side of 
life. He can, in his leisure moments, 
throw himself heartily into the enjoyment 
of the most trivial pleasures, and has beer 
seen to be as excited with wonder and 
delight at an exhibition of conjuring as 
any schoolboy. Thus the great statesman 
appeared to make himself thoroughly at 
home among the Savages, and no one 
jaughed more merrily than he at the hu- 
morous contributions to the entertainment 
The late Mr. George 
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Grossmith’s droll mock-scientific lecture 
on “ The Dark Races of Mankind ” seemed 
particularly to take Mr. Gladstone’s fancy, 
and, indeed, the “performing” Savages 
could not have had a more sympathetic 
listener. His speech in response for the 
toast of “ Literature” was one of his hap- 
piest non-political harangues. It abounded 
in graceful and humorous points, one of 
which made an especial impression on 
those who heard it. The chairman had 
incidentally referred to the wandering 
habits of the Savages, who had so often 
changed their place of abode. “It seems 
to me,” said Mr. Gladstone, “ that nothing 
could be in more perfect harmony than 
those frequent movemerts with the title 
which you bear, and of which you are 
justly proud, because it shows that your 
society, in accordance with its appellation, 
is at the stage which is commonly called 
nomad, and has not yet reached that of 
an agricultural community.” 

These observations happened to be sin- 
gularly well-timed, for the Savages were 
just then on the very eve of abandoning 
those nomadic habits to which the elo- 
quent orator referred. Hitherto they had 
migrated from tavern to tavern — dignified 
now by the name of hotel — and a growing 
discontent with this state of things had 
long been manifested. So, shortly after- 
wards, they achieved the object of their 
ambition, to have “a house of their own,” 
and, in the spring of 1881, they found 
themselves settled in commodious prem- 
ises, the first that the club had rented, in 
the Savoy. 

The Savage Club had now obtained for 
itself a local habitation as well as a name, 
and its position as a public body, as well 
as a private society, had, only a year be- 
fore, been recognized ina marked manner. 
The Savages were invited to dine at the 
Mansion House. Here was a recognition 
of Bohemia indeed! Who among that 
little coterie of men which used to fore- 
gather in Vinegar Yard barely a quarter of 
a century before, could have dreamt that 
the modest club which they had founded 
would so soon be deemed worthy of being 
entertained by the lord mayor and corpo- 
ration of the city of London? But so it 
was. In March, 1880, a banquet was 
given to the Savage Club by Sir Francis 
Wyatt Truscott. Nor did the Savages by 
any means leave their Bohemianism out- 
side the doors of the Egyptian Hall. The 
lord mayor’s plain and pleasant bargain 
with them had been conveyed literally in 
these words : “I will give you a dinner, but 
you must bring your ‘entertainment’ with 





you.” This arrangement was carried out 
to the letter, and for the first time in the 
annals of the city the walls of the Mansion 
House rang with the joyous seer of 
Savage songs and choruses, in which alder- 
men and common councillors joined with 
true Bohemian spirit. It was a novel 
scene, indeed, but it so little shocked the 
proprieties of civic society, that it was 
repeated last year, when Sir Polydore de 
Keyser occupied the throne of the city. 

Bohemianism thus recognized and as- 
sociated with by an ex-prime minister and 
a chief magistrate, naturally soon became 
ripe for intercourse with royalty. The 
attendance of the queen at the perform- 
ance in 1860 could hardly be regarded as 
anything but an act of gracious and char- 
itable patronage. The visit of the Prince 
of Wales in 1882, meant something more. 
For the heir apparent on that occasion 
became himself a Savage, being elected an 
honorary life-member of the club. It was 
at the twenty-fifth anniversary dinner, pre- 
sided over by Sir Philip Cunliffe Owen, 
then honorable treasurer of the club, that 
this interesting event took place, and the 
prince in acknowledging the compliment 
paid him made an exceptionally happy 
speech, in the course of which he returned 
that compliment in singularly graceful 
language. 

In becoming a member of your club [he 
said] I feel that I am not among strangers, 
for at this moment I can see around me and 
before me many gentlemen whom I have had 
the advantage of knowing, some in distant 
parts of the Empire, while there are others 
who have made me both laugh and cry. I 
am well aware that your club consists of gen- 
tlemen connected with literature, with jour- 
nalism, with art, and with the drama, and I 
can easily understand how you must enjoy 
these convivial meetings after the long and 
arduous duties of your respective caliings. I 
am given to understand that your qualifica- 
tions are that you must belong to literature 
and art, and also that you must be good fel- 
lows. I feel that I can hardly aspire to the 
first qualification in order to be a competent 
member; but, if you will allow me, I will be 
the second. Before knowing anything per- 
sonally about your club I was asked of what 
it consisted, and one of my nephews asked me 
what was meant by my going to dine with 
Savages. After partaking of your kind hos- 
pitality to-night, and after your reception of 
me this evening, I shall be able to inform my 
nephew that you are by no means the savages 
he might have imagined, but are as civilized 
as any gentlemen he may meet with. 


It is not to be wondered at that, after 
so very pretty a speech as this, the popu- 
larity of the Prince of Wales in Bohemia 
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waxed greater than ever. A year later 
the prince visited the club again, and fur- 
ther exhibited his sympathy with the 
Savages by presiding at a soirée in the 
club-rooms, at which Mr. Melton Prior, the 
accomplished special artist of the //Jus- 
trated London News, gave a lecture, with 
illustrations of scenes in the Egyptian 
war. On that occasion the prince was 
presented with a sumptuous album con- 
taining the photographs and autographs of 
all the members, then about two hundred 
and fifty in number, prepared for him at 
his special request, and in acknowledging 
the presentation he threw out a suggestion 
which brought about one of the most re- 
markable events in the history of the club. 
The prince, it is well known, takes a 
warm interest in the Royal College of Mu- 
sic,and he seized the opportunity of his 
visit to the club to suggest, remembering 
what the Savages had done in former 
times, that they should get up an enter- 
tainment for the benefit of the institution 
in question, Tospeak more precisely, he 
proposed that the funds derived from such 
an entertainment should be devoted to the 
foundation of a musical scholarship in 
the name of the Savage Club, and for the 
education of the children of persons be- 
longing to those professions which quali- 
fied for membership under its first rule. 
The proposal was accepted with acclama- 
tion, and eventually resulted in that mag- 
nificent costume ball at the Albert Hall in 
1883, which was attended by about a dozen 
members of the royal family, including 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, and 
realized, if not enough money to found a 
scholarship, sufficient at any rate to estab- 
lish an exhibition, which has already 
turned out one promising pupil, a son of 
the eminent violinist, Mr. Carrodus, a 
member of the club. 

It may, indeed, fairly be said of the 
Savage Club festivities that, apart from 
their merely convivial character, they have 
usually had some purpose or ratson d’étre. 
If they have not been got up to promote 
any charitable work or public object, they 
have at least been designed as special acts 
of hospitality. The annual dinner, as we 
have seen, has often been made the occa- 
sion of doing honor to distinguished pub- 
lic men, and the more private entertain- 
ments have frequently been arranged for 
the congratulation of fellow-members on 
some notable success in their respective 
pursuits. At various times the club has 


feasted such eminent persons, besides | 
|for the entertainment, it is of a curiously 


those already mentioned, as Prince Chris- 
tian of Schleswig-Holstein, the present 
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lord chancellor, the lord chief justice, the 
president of the Royal Academy, the 
United States minister (Mr. James Russell 
Lowell), Lord Charles Beresford, Mr. H. 
M. Stanley, Ismail Pasha, and several rep- 
resentative colonists at the time of the 
Colonial and Indian Exhibition. Dinners 
have also been given to many members 
who had achieved the distinction of elec- 
tion as Royal Academicians or Associ- 
ates; to one member, Mr. Woodall, M,P., 
on the occasion of his appointment as 
surveyor-general of ordnance in her Maj- 
esty’s government; to Mr. Toole, to cel- 
ebrate the commencement of his first 
undertaking in theatrical management; 
and more than once to members of the 
club who had acted as special correspon- 
dents or special artists in the Egyptian 
campaigns. An interesting memento of 
these festivities has usually been left in 
the shape of an illustrated menu, gener- 
ally of a quaint, fantastic character, de- 
signed for the occasion by one of the 
many talented artists of the club, such as 
Mr. Harry Furniss, Mr. Herbert Johnson, 
Mr. Walter Wilson, and others. A col- 
lection of these curious sketches is care- 
fully preserved, with other records, in the 
club’s scrap-book. 

But conviviality is a plant of perennial 
growth in the Savage Clnb. All the year 
round, except in August and September, 
there is a house dinner every Saturday 
night—simple enough, no doubt, as a 
feast, but supplemented by an entertain- 
ment or smoking concert of a very pecul- 
iar character. The chairman of the even- 
ing usually nominates his successor for 
the following week, and is otherwise in- 
vested with an absolute authority, symbol- 
ized by the quaint club — one ot the many 
savage weapons or implements presented 
by travellers from distant lands — which 
he wields as his presidential hammer. 
He alone is allowed to address the com- 
pany, and, as a rule, his functions are lim- 
ited to the duties of calling upon members 
or visitors to take part in the entertain- 
ment and of making the one speech of the 
evening, which consists simply of the 
words, after the cloth has been removed: 
“Gentlemen, you may smoke.” Indeed, 
the standing law of the club at its ordi- 
nary house dinners is, “ No speeches ;” 
but, now and again, when any particu- 
larly eminent guest, known to be a good 
speaker, chances to be present, this rule 
is relaxed, and the health of the distin- 
guished person in question is toasted. As 


haphazard character. No preparation 
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whatever is made for it. The chairman of 
the evening depends for the amusement of 
the company simply upon anybody or any- 
thing that may chance to“ turnup.” This 
impromptu performance is usually a suc- 
cess, as the club includes so many public 
performers of various kinds and also so 
many clever amateurs, that there is rarely 
any lack of “talent.” Thus, from six or 
seven o’clock —the Savages have always 
dined early to suit the convenience of 
their theatrical members—until about 
midnight, there is an uninterrupted flow 
of musical and dramatic recital, besides 
other performances of the most miscella- 
neous kind. For the Savages are not at 
all particular as to the class of entertain- 
ment offered to them, so Jong as it is good 
of its sort, and the catholicity of their 
tastes leads to occasional surprises which 
give additional piquancy to the evening’s 
pleasures. Not only music, vocal and in- 
strumental, and recitations, serious and 
humorous, but story-telling, conjuring, 
thought-reading, mesmerism, and every 
kind of eccentric exhibition, from that of 
the “lightning calculator” to that of the 
gentleman who gives a lecture with char- 
coal illustrations drawn upon the spot, 
have from time to time been included in 
the very comprehensive programme of the 
Savage Saturday night. As might be ex- 


pected, the lighter side of the entertainer’s 
art is, as a rule, the most prominent fea- 
ture of these reunions, and it must in jus- 
tice be admitted that no one ever complains 


of the liveliness of the proceedings. In- 
deed, many who have been present as vis- 
itors have been good enough to declare a 
really first-rate night at the Savage Club 
to be the brightest and most varied even- 
ing’s amusement to be had in the world. 
In business as in pleasure the Savages 
have ways of theirown. Thus the process 
of electing members which prevails in this 
club differs in many respects from that in 
force elsewhere. The qualification for 
membership is that the candidate must be 
“professionally connected with literature, 
art, the drama, or science;” though now 
and again certain gentlemen who are 
proved to have done good work in one or 
other of these branches of intellectual in- 
dustry, while engaged in other professions, 
are deemed eligible. This, it will be seen, 
is thoroughly in accordance with the orig- 
inal rule laid down at the foundation of 
the club. Some modifications have had 
to be made of late years in the method of 
election, but at present it stands thus: 
The name of every candidate, together 
with a statement of his qualification, has 
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first to be submitted to the committee. If 
they pass the qualification as sufficient, the 
name is entered in the candidates’ book, 
and it is open to members of the club to 
support him by their signatures. On the 
book the candidate’s name remains until 
there is a vacancy, and of late these much- 
coveted opportunities have been so scarce 
that many of those seeking election have 
been kept waiting for two or three years. 
When, however, there is a prospect that 
the candidate will shortly go to the ballot, 
he is notified of the fact, and invited, and 
indeed required, to visit the club, and 
avail himself of nearly all its privileges on 
the same footing as members. It is a 
somewhat trying ordeal that is thus pro- 
posed, the object of this invitation being 
to test the eligibility of the candidate on 
personal grounds. Not only must he be 
professionally qualified, but, as the Prince 
of Wales reminded his hearers on the oc- 
casion referred to above, he must show 
himself to be “a good fellow.” Natu- 
rally the candidate is, during his term of 
probation, “on his best behavior,” but, as 
might be expected in a society like the 
Savage Club, the measure of a man is 
soon taken. The ballot, as in other clubs, 
thins out the candidates’ list both in the 
way of election and rejection; but, thanks 
to a process which, we believe, is quite 
peculiar to this body, the fatal box does 
not deal so hardly with the ineligible as is 
the case elsewhere. There is very little 
actual black-balling at the Savage Club. 
The committee vote, in the first instance, 
on the question, “ That the candidate be 
now elected.” If the vote be adverse, a 
second ballot takes place on the motion, 
“That the candidate be referred to his 
proposer ” — that is to say, that the com- 
mittee recommend his withdrawal. It is 
still open to the proposer to come forward 
and plead for his nominee, and sometimes 
he does so, with satisfactory results. Of 
course, if, on the second ballot, the vote 
is against “ referring ” the candidate, or if 
he is persistently pressed upon the com- 
mittee after they have finally suggested 
his withdrawal, the extreme fate befalls 
him. It rarely happens, however, that 
such a step is found necessary. As a 
rule, the recommendation of the committee 
is adopted, and the candidate retires with- 
out the painful stigma of having been 
black- balled. Other clubs — especially 
those of an essentially social character — 
might copy this merciful procedure with 
advantage. 

Once a member of the Savage Club, the 
elected one ought to feel himself thor- 
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oughly “at home.” In this little society 
—for its present limit of numbers, though 
lately extended, is still only five hundred 
— everybody is supposed to know, and be 
the friend of, everybody else. It is not, 
as in some other clubs, regarded as a “lib- 
erty ” when one member addresses another 
without being introduced. Perfect free- 
dom of personal association prevails there, 
and doubtless it was this fact which led 
that intelligent foreigner, M. Max O’Rell, 
to remark, in his “John Bull and his 
Island,” that “the only club which does 
not strike me with a respect akin to awe is 
the Savage Club.” It is in this way that 
the Savages endeavor to keep up the best 
spirit of the old Bohemianism. The pre- 
tensions of the club are not great; it only 
professes to be what its original founders 
intended it to be —a society of “ working 
men in literature and art.” It is a sort of 
family party, and has its family quarrels, 
of which, of course, it would not be be- 
coming to speak. It has, besides, super- 
ficial defects, which doubtless will be 
amended in the future, as such blemishes 
have been corrected in the past. But, 
with all its shortcomings, and all its oc- 
casional troubles, the Savage Club has 
shown itself to have a wonderful power of 
vitality, and to possess a firm hold on the 
affection of its members. The Savages, 
in short, are a tribe which has for its sole 
birthright the twin qualifications of good 
work and good-fellowship, and for its most 
imperative law the duty of proving to the 
world, by its own example, that, amidst 
all the rivalries of active life, and all the 
friction of social intercourse, there is no 
more powerful bond of union among men 
than the brotherhood of art. 
E. J. GOODMAN. 


From Belgravia. 
A QUEER PATRON. 


IN the quiet seclusion of his cell in 
one of the London short-sentence prisons, 
prisoner No. 119 was wondering what the 
world outside was saying about him. His 
fingers were busy with the piece of old 
rope he was making into oakum, but his 
mind was full of an imaginary report of 
his own case at the police-court. He even 
hoped some of the papers might have de- 
voted a short leader to him, for his offence 
was a strange one. 

Arrayed in a tattered gown of the cut 
peculiar to Camford bachelors of art, with 
a battered cap upon his head, he had in 
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broad daylight walked down Regent Street 
breaking the lamps with a long stick. 
Proceeding calmly and without hurry, and 
followed by a rapidly increasing crowd, 
he had smashed some half-dozen before a 
policeman appeared and took him into 
custody. At the police-court he told the 
magistrate that he had once been an as- 
sistant master in a school, but had lately 
got his living on the turf, on tramp, and in 
other more or less disreputable ways. He 
was willing enough to work but could not 
get employment, so had broken the lamps 
by way of advertisement. He had one 
little complaint to make against the police. 
He gave his name, Charles Micklereed, 
to the inspector, and that officer refused 
further to embellish the charge sheet with 
his proper description — Bachelor of Arts, 
St. Boniface College, Camford. Sentence, 
twenty-one days’ imprisonment with hard 
labor. 

No. 119 was quite right in his surmises. 
His case was making a good deal of 
sensation outside the prison walls. It 
was a slack time, and editors were rather 
short of subjects. They deemed Charles 
Micklereed’s exploit a good source of 
cheap copy, and they were not wrong, for 
letters about it poured in freely. Some 
of his old college friends even proposed 
to do something for him when he came 
out, and, as three weeks is not long, there 
was just a chance they might not have for- 
gotten him by the time he was released. 

As the prisoner was musing, his cell 
door was thrown open and Warder Smith 
in official tones announced : — 

“ No. 119, the chaplain to see you.” 

The warder was not, however, quite 
accurate in his assertion, for the clergy- 
man who entered the cell was not the reg- 
ular chaplain of the gaol, but the curate of 
a neighboring church, who was visiting 
the prisoners while their usual pastor re- 
cruited himself at the seaside. 

The prisoner stood up and faced his 
visitor, who shut the cell door behind him. 
As soon as the sheep got a fair look at 
the shepherd, he exclaimed, “ Why, Josh, 
old fellow, how are you?” at the same 
time holding out his hand, in evident ex- 
pectation of a friendly grasp. 

The Rev. Joshua Bamlett recoiled a 
little. “I don’t know, prisoner,” began 
he, “‘whether you mean this as a joke. 
Let me tell you it is hardly the way to 

” 


“Oh! stow it, Josh,” interrupted the 


unabashed reprobate. “Do you mean to 
say you don’t know me. It’s my beard, 
I suppose. Pity I didn’t get a spell long 
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enough to have it shaved off. I’m Charley 
Micklereed.” 

“What! Micklereed, my old Camford 
friend? Yes, now I see it is. But oh! 
Charley, Charley, what has brought you 
to this?” 

“ Proximately, the government omnibus 
known as ‘ Black Maria;’ ultimately, that 
common complaint — want of employment. 
Don’t you know why I was sentup? You 
don’t mean to say it isn’t in the papers ?” 
said Mr. Mickleree«’, seriously alarmed for 
the success of his scheme. 

‘“‘ 1 have been too busy to look at a paper 
these three days,” replied the clergyman. 
“ They ought to tell me what each pris- 
oner has done and the length of his sen- 
tence, but my visits are so hurried they 
forget sometimes.” 

“Ah! that accounts for it,” said the 
prisoner, apparently immensely relieved. 
“Well, 1 took a leaf from the Irishman’s 
book and committed an outrage to call 
attention to my distress. Smashed some 
lamps in Regent Street. Shouldn’t won- 
der if they make a music-hall song out of 
it. ‘Charley Micklereed smashed the 
_ lamps to find himself provénder,’ with an 
accent on the ‘en,’ has as good alilt about 
it as that thing on the other Charley and 
ime milk at Chelsea, anyhow. Just look 
in the papers when you go home and tell 


me what they say when you call again.” 
“My dear Micklereed, it’s against all 
rules to tell a prisoner what is in the pa- 


pers. But don’t, pray don’t, look at this 
serious thing in that light way. You 
shock me terribly. You seem as hard 
aS a= ” 

* An old horseshoe nail,” interrupted 
the prisoner; “ and let me tell you, it’s a 
good nail that gets harder by much ham- 
mering. Only the bad ones break.” 

“1 can stay no longer now,” said the 
clergyman, as the warder was heard com- 
ing along the corridor; “I will come 
again to-morrow. But do try, my old 
friend, to look at this matter in its true 
light.” 

* Well, don’t you forget about the pa- 
pers then,” was the prisoner’s parting 
shot. 

The Rev. Joshua Bamlett went straight 
to his lodgings and tried to compose his 
mind. He sat down in his easy-chair, lit 
a pipe, and fell into a reverie. How well 
hé remembered the old Camford days 
when he and Charley Mickiereed had 
lodged in the same house and belonged to 
the same set. It was not in any way a 
distinguished set, and Micklereed had 
been a kind of honorary member of it. 
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That eccentric young man always seemed 
to regard the university as a monk did the 
world — he was in it but not of it. He 
was an orphan and had gone to Camford 
against his own will, but in accordance 
with that of his father. His father had had 
a belief — founded, it is needless to say, on 
ignorance — in the value of a Camford de- 
gree, which had induced him to make his 
son’s inheritance of his little property de- 
pend upon the attainment of that academ- 
ical distinction. Charley fulfilled this 
condition as easily as he could, and spent 
the money as quickly as possible. Then 
he took a situation, but, as he could not 
bring himself to look upon the unwill- 
ingness of John Bull, junior, to acquire 
useless knowledge as a serious crime, he 
soon lost it. From that time Mr. Bam- 
lett had lost sight of his friend, though he 
had often wondered what had become of 
him. 

It happened that the wife and family of 
Warder Smith were members of Mr. Bam- 
lett’s congregation. The warder himself 
was by the nature of his official duties 
compelled to attend the ministrations of 
the prison chaplain, but as a private citi- 
zen in the bosom of his family he was well 
known to the curate. Mr. Bamlett thought 
it could do no harm to Micklereed to rec- 
ommend him to the favorable notice of his 
guardian, so he sent a message to the 
warder asking him to step round and see 
him as soon as he was off duty. 

“Good-evening, Smith,” said he, when 
that worthy put in an appearance ; “ I want 
to speak to you about No. 119.” 

The set visage of the warder relaxed 
into a kindly grin. 

“ Rum customer, sir, ain’t he?” said he. 
“When I took his work to his cell this 
morning, says he, as cool as you please, 
‘ Ah! my warder, I suppose. Well, you look 
a decent sort of fellow and I dare say we 
shall get along well enough.’ ‘No. 119,’ 
says I, ‘don’t you know it’s against the 
rules to talk onnecessarily?’ ‘Oh! blow 
the rules,’ says he; ‘ I’m only here for three 
weeks and I mean to enjoy myself.’ ‘I'll 
report you,’says I. ‘No, you won't,’ says 
he, ‘you’re not that sort.’ Blessed if I 
did report him either. -Couldn’t do it 
somehow.” 

“1 am afraid, Smith,” said the clergy- 
man, “he does not realize his sad position. 
I will try and awake him to it. Mean- 
while, be as lenient with him as you can 
without neglecting your duty. I knew 
him, that is, I met him, years ago, and I 
feel an unusual interest in him.” 

“Just what he told me this afternoon 
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after you’d gone, sir; only he put it in 
rather a queer way,” replied the warder. 
“* Warder,’ says he, ‘ you know that good 
gentleman?’ ‘Yes,’says I. ‘Well, he’s 
an old college friend of mine, and would 
be much distressed if he heard I was un- 
der punishment. I know you wouldn’t 
like to trouble him, so pray let us hear no 
more about reporting.’ Talk about cheek ; 
a prize pig ain’t in it with him, I suppose 
he was only a-kidding of me about the 
college, sir? ” 

** Alas ! no,” replied the clergyman, “his 
story is true; we were at college together. 
What has brought him to this I cannot 
imagine. Does he seem to you at all 
mad?” 

“No, sir, not a bit,” said the warder 
promptly, “as eggsentric as you like, but 
not mad. I was attendant in an asylum 
before I came here, and know a lunatic 
when I see him. Bless you, sir, he feels 
it more than he pretends.” 

“1’m glad to hear it, Smith; very glad. 
But be as easy with him as you can.” 

“All right, sir. Trust me for that. 
He’s not one of the sort to give real 
trouble. I’ve read his case and fancy he 
really was precious hungry when he broke 
them lamps. Starving men have done 


worse things to get a meal before now. 


Good-night, sir.” 

Charley Micklereed had always had a 
peculiar knack of enlisting the affections 
of those about him. Asa sort of human 
cork floating on the sea of chance he 
never seemed to have any aims, and con- 
sequently he had no interests to clash 
with those of others. Therefore his ac- 
quaintances had always looked kindly 
upon him and been ready to do him small 
favors. 

Mr. Bamlett had several other inter- 
views with his friend, and strove, to all 
appearance in vain, to exorcise the spirit 
of indifference from his breast. “It’s no 
use, my dear fellow,” said Charley to him 
one day; “I don’t believe your theories 
about responsibility and all that. Wish I 
did, but I don’t. ‘The serious troubles of 
life to me are hunger, cold, and illness. 
Should soon have been in for all three if 
I hadn’t smashed those lamps. As it is, 
with my moderate appetite, I’m fairly 
warm and comfortable for a fortnight yet, 
and I'll bet you what you like there’s a 
philanthropist waiting for me, when I get 
outside, with the offer of a situation.” 

“ But will you stick to work if you get 
it?” asked the clergyman. 

** Of course I will, if the work will stick 
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pretend to be in love with work like so 
many humbugs nowadays, but I bow to 
the necessity of it. Honestly, I tried all 
I could to get a job before I came here.” 

“ But then what character had you —— ” 
began his friend. 

“ Character! what has character to do 
with it?” interrupted the prisoner. “Isn’t 
the right to labor the pet theory of the 
present day? Besides, there was nothing 
against my character. I didn’t drink. | 
didn’t steal. I didn’t even lie. The last 
head-master I saw, after seeming satisfied 
with my arswers to all his questions about 
my competence, had the impudence to ask 
what were my religious opinions, and he 
showed me the door when I said I hadn’t 
any.” 

“Do you really mean to say, Mickle- 
reed,” remonstrated the clergyman, “that 
you can’t see that your boast of indiffer- 
ence in religious matters was rightly fatal 
to your chance?” 

“ Of course I can’t see it,” replied that 
perverse individual, “unless you maintain 
that he who fattens oxen must himself be 
fat. I gave up the schools though after 
that, and tried the docks, but they wouldn’t 
have me there. Then it was prison or 
workhouse to get a meal, and I chose 
prison as being easier to get into than the 
other place.” 

Mr. Bamlett sighed and gave it up for 
the present. “Have you any complaint 
to make?” he asked mechanically as he 
prepared to leave the cell. 

“Yes, by Jove, I’d almost forgotten,” 
exclaimed the prisoner. “ Smuggle me in 
a bit of tobacco the size of a small pea 
next time youcome. I can’t sleep without 
it. Wish I could, for it must be uncom- 
monly nasty to swallow.” 

The coolness of the request took away 
Mr. Bamlett’s breath. He told his friend 
he would not on any account commit such 
a breach of the trust reposedin him. For 
five minutes they argued the point. The 
clergyman pleaded conscience; the pris- 
oner pleaded thé duties of friendship. 
The question was left unsettled, but next 
night the prisoner with a morsel of tobacco 
in his mouth slept better than the man 
who had supplied him with it. The Rev. 
Mr. Bamlett’s conscience was tender, and 
though he gave way to the importuni- 
ties of his friend on two or three subse- 
quent occasions he was very glad when 
the day came for No. 119 to leave the 
prison. 

One thing alone somewhat lessened the 
bitterness of his self-reproach. Mick- 
lereed during the last week of his time 
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showed some faint signs of repentance, or 
rather of consciousness that he might, af- 
ter all, have made a fool of himself. The 
Rev. Joshua was neither proud nor envi- 
ous, and did not scruple to acknowledge 
to himself that nicotine had perhaps suc- 
ceeded where he had failed. Asa smoker 
he knew its soothing effect on a troubled 
mind. Therules of the prison were meant 
for the prisoners’ good, and if by breaking 
them he had done a prisoner good — but 
he dared not follow this Jesuitical line of 
reasoning any further. 

Micklereed had promised that when re- 
leased be would come to his friend’s lodg- 
ings, but greatly to that good man’s 
disappointment he did not put in an ap- 
pearance. Warder Smith, who saw him 
leave the prison, said that “a lawyer-look- 
ing gentleman” had met him and taken 
him off ina hansom. Also that No. 119, 
noticing him outside the gate, had bor- 
rowed a sovereign from the “ lawyer-look- 
ing gentleman” and given it to him, say- 
ing, “ Tell Mr. Bamlett he shall hear from 
me, and thank you, warder, for your kind- 
ness.” 


Three months passed away, but Mr. 
Bamlett heard no more of his unfortunate 
friend. He hoped his relations might 
have come to his help. The readiness of 
the “lawyer-like gentleman” to lend the 
sovereign looked as if he had friends, but 
the curate was rather vexed at his silence 
and murmured to himself hard sayings 
about the ingratitude of man. 

One Friday night, however, Mr. Bam- 
lett was reading the Guardian, and he 
came to a paragraph which considerably 
astonished him. It ranas follows : — 

“ We understand that the valuable living 
of Platton Magna, Southshire, vacant by 
the death of the Rev. Samuel Sloman, has 
been offered by the patron, C. M. Master- 
ton, Esq., to the Rev. Joshua Bamlett, 
curate of St. Swithin’s, W.C. This living 
enjoys an enviable distinction at the pres- 
ent time. Most of its income is derived 
from property in the city of London, so 
that its nominal value of goo/.a year is 
some indication of its actual one. The 
population of the parish is 260, and there 
is a good vicarage. We congratulate Mr. 
Bamlett on his good fortune.” 

‘¢ Nonsense,” was the curate’s mental 
comment ; “ the Guardian must have made 
a mistake. There must be another man 
of the same name. Those 
ways wrong in details.” 

He took down the “ Clergy List,” and 
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ran through the Bamletts, but there were 
not many of them, and not one, save him- 
self, rejoiced in the name of Joshua. 

“ Surely,” said he to himself, “it can’t 
be true. I know no one called Masterton. 
Besides, I should have heard of it direct.” 

Just then his landlady entered the room 
with a letter. 

“ This came for you, sir, this morning,” 
said she, “ and I’m sorry it has been mis- 
laid.” 

The letter proved to be from Twibell 
and Twiss, the solicitors of C. M. Master- 
ton. It contained a formal offer of the 
living of Platton, and mentioned the solic- 
itors’ regret that their client was at present 
abroad. They requested Mr. Bamlett to 
call upon them as soon as possible. 

He called, accepted the living, and had 
read himself in and taken possession be- 
fore Mr. Masterton returned. 

One morning he was walking in the 
garden of his vicarage, wishing his patron 
would come back that he might make 
his acquaintance and discover what man- 
ner of man it was, who, having a good 
thing to give away, sought out an obscure 
curate as the recipient of it, when he saw 
Charley Micklereed open the gate. 

Could it be, thought he, that Charley 
had not deemed him worth visiting before 
his promotion? Did he mean to levy 
blackmail upon him? It would not be 
nice to have the story of the tobacco 
spread abroad. No! he would not be- 
lieve his friend could be so base; espe- 
cially as his friend, to judge by his clothes 
and the aroma of his cigar, had also pros- 
pered in worldly affairs since he left the 
prison. 

“ Well, Josh, my boy,” began Mr. Mick- 
lereed, “how do you like it? House all 
right, isn’t it? I told them to put every- 
thing square for you before I went away.” 

“You told them,” said Mr. Bamlett; 
“ rr what on earth had you to do with 
it 

“ Everything,” replied his friend; “I’m 
not Charley Micklereed now, you know, 
but Charles Micklereed Masterton, lord 
of this manor and patron of this living. 
Possibly J.P. some day. Wouldn’t that 
be a joke, eh, Josh?” 

“T don’t understand,” said the vicar 
feebly. 

“Ah! 


I suppose you never heard of 
my great-uncle Masterton. Well, I hardly 
ever did before I came out of —you 


know what. It seems he quarrelled with 
my mother’s mother for marrying my 
grandfather. She was his only. near rela- 
tion, and until the newspapers brought me 
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to his notice he was actually without any 
one to leave his money to. He was 
pleased to say I was a man of spirit, and 
made me de facto what I already was de 
jure—his heir. Poor old chap! we were 
oniy together a month before he died. 
The only thing he asked me to do was to 
take his name.” 

“Then you were the patron of this liv- 
ing when Mr. Sloman died!” said Mr. 
Bamlett in a disappointed tone. It is not 
pleasant to find that favor and not merit, 
after all, has led to our advancement. 

“ Certainly I was, old fellow, and I knew 
no one who deserved it better than you. 
Shouldn’t have cared if I had either. I 
owe you more than this for that tobacco,” 
replied his friend. 

“ Don’t, pray don’t, put it on that ground, 
Charley,” remonstrated the other; “ you 
cannot imagine the trouble my conscience 
has given me over that matter. If I had 
known the offer came from you I should 
not have accepted the living.” 

“Just what I was afraid of,” retorted 
his friend; “that’s why I sent it through 
my solicitors.” 

Then Mr. Bamlett talked of resigning, 
but his friend, though with some difficulty, 
persuaded him to abandon the idea. 

“Well, you know your way up to the 
hall,” said Charles at parting. “ By the 
bye, you'll find some more old friends of 
yours at the lodge. I’ve made that warder 
chap gate-keeper. He and his family 
came down yesterday. Wonder if he ever 
smelt that tobacco. Sometimes I fancied 
he did.” 

The clergyman sincerely hoped Mr. 
Smith’s olfactory nerves were not keen. 
Whether they were or not that judicious 
individual never breathed a word on the 
subject. No one in the parish ever knew 
that the man who, with a military salute, 
threw open the park gate as the vicar went 
up to see his friend the squire, had done 
the same sort of thing before when the 
clergyman visited the layman under very 
different circumstances. 

The squire was popular and made a good 
landlord, but the vicar never could per- 
suade him to take life as seriously as he 
would have liked. Occasionally the pair 
talked over the lamp-breaking exploit. 
The vicar proved conclusively that it was 
wrong and foolish and his friend admitted 
it, maintaining nevertheless that it was no 
use showing a man that a winning out- 
sider really had no chance, and that the 
result of the race was a fluke, after he’s 
backed the animal and got his money. 

R. HAYWARD. 
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From The National Review. 
THE ROMAN FAMILY. 

IN one of the letters of Marcus Aure- 
lius, the philosopher and emperor, we find 
the observation that the Latin language 
had no word corresponding to the Greek 
gtAooropyia — the kindred love of child and 
parent. The want of the word was in- 
deed the less felt by the Romans in that 
the quality was seldom found and little 
esteemed among them. Cicero in his 
moral no less than in his intellectual nature 
differed widely from the mass of his coun- 
trymen. His letters are those of a man 
whose affections are unusually keen, yet it 
is apologetically, as of a thing almost dis- 
creditable to his manhood, that he writes 
to a friend of the overmastering grief which 
he felt for the death of his darling daugh- 
ter. Duty, far more than affection, was the 
bond that held the Roman family together. 
The well-known anecdote told of the Man- 
lian family illustrates the relations be- 
tween father and son in the olden times. 
Manlius Capitolinus, dictator about two 
centuries after the establishment of the 
republic, had a son Titus, whom he 
treated harshly, and brought up in strict 
seclusion on a solitary farm. On resign- 
ing the dictatorship Manlius was im- 
peached of excessive cruelty during his 
term of office by the tribune Pomponius, 
who sought to prejudice him by represent- 
ing him as a tyrannical father. Titus 
heard of the charge, hurried to Rome, and, 
with threats of death, forced Pomponius 
to abandon the prosecution. Years went 
by ; Titus became consul, and led an army 
against the Latins. At the beginning of 
the campaign he issued an order that no 
soldier should engage in a single combat 
with any of the enemy. His son, chal- 
lenged bya Tusculan noble, and provoked 
beyond endurance by his taunts, disre- 
garded the order, fought, and killed his 
foe. Exulting in his victory he brought 
the spoils to his father, but Manlius pun- 
ished the breach of discipline by putting 
his son to death before the awestruck 
army. It is true that it was as consul that 
he punished the soldier, but it is no less 
clear that he might have justified the sen- 
tence as a lawful exercise of paternal au- 
thority. 

A student of modern jurisprudence 
would probably explain the terribly des- 
potic rule of the paterfamilias by the the- 
ory that the State in the plenitude of its 
power delegated a portion of its authority 
to the house-father, just as it did to the 
consul or other official, submitting to him 
the life and property of every member of 
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his family, and supporting him in the exer- 
cise of that authority with the sanction of 
its laws. But this view, however agreeable 
to our notions of the respective claims of 
State and family, will not bear examination. 
As a fact, the family existed prior to the 
State. The union of families formed the 
commonwealth, and to the central author- 
ity born of this union the heads of the 
several families constituting it resigned a 
part of their disciplinary authority. We 
must look on the king or consul as exer- 
cising over the great collective family of 
the commonwealth a rule in its nature 
similar to, and in fact derived from and 
depending on, that exercised by each 
father over his own household. Gradu- 
ally, however, the authority of the latter, 
though always great, and for a long time 
as absolute as that of a master over his 
slave, came to be limited by the encroach- 
ments of the central governments. Yet it 
was not till A.D. 200 that the father lost 
the right to rule absolutely the life of even 
his grown-up sons. But in spite of suc- 
cessive limitations the power of the father 
remained in one important respect intact. 
The right of infanticide, though discour- 
aged, was not abrogated, and it continued 
to be exercised even afier the harsh usages 
of primitive times had been in other re- 
spects modified. Till the times of the 
empire, superfluous infants, like sick 
slaves, were commonly exposed on the 
island in the Tiber, near the Temple of 
#Esculapius. Slaves, if they recovered, 
obtained their freedom, or at least changed 
proprietors, the rights of their original 
owner being transferred to any one who 
took them in and maintained them. Chil- 
dren, on the other hand, if they survived, 
and were brought up by a stranger, did 
not pass out of their father’s ownership. 
The father, if he traced the child that he 
had abandoned, might, at any time, reas- 
sert his authority over it. For that author- 
ity was more enduring if not more abso- 
lute even than that which a master had 
over his slave. A slave, if sold, passed 
at once and forever into the possession 
of the purchaser. If he were liberated 
his freedom could not be impugned by any 
one. A son on the contrary might be 
twice sold to a stranger as a bondsman, 
and twice restored to freedom, and yet 
after each liberation he at once returned 
under his father’s authority. It was only 
after a third sale and a third liberation 
that he was really emancipated from pa- 
ternal rule. In fact, ifa father wished for 
any reason to emancipate his son, it was 
by a fictitious sale to a friend three times 
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repeated that the tie between them was 
dissolved. 

When achild was born, it was looked 
on as an open question whether or not 
the father would choose to acknowledge it 
as his own, and bring it up as a member 
of his family. If he decided in the affirm- 
ative he raised it in his arms, and then set 
it upright on the ground that it might com- 
mence life with ahappy omen. A special 
divinity, Levana, presided over this cere- 
mony, after which the child straightway 
passed into the guardianship of the nu- 
merous tutelary deities that watched over 
every phase and every act of its life. Its 
first cry was listened to by Vagitanus ; its 
first articulate word inspired by Fabu- 
linus; Potina saw it suck; when weaned, 
Edulia taught it how to eat ; Cuba rocked 
its cradle; and throughout life the genius 
born and dying with it, that guarded it 
from any evil influences of the constella- 
tions shining on its birth, shared its every 
act and never left its side. Its whole ex- 
istence was spent, surrounded by a world 
of spirits unseen, unheard, but whose in- 
fluence was always felt. 

On the ninth day after birth the child 
received its name. A fresh goddess, 
Nundina, presided over this ceremony, 
during which family friends gave it pres- 
ents, such as silver sucking-rings, rattles, 
toy swords, and for boys especially the 
bulla, a charm made of gold or leather, 
according to the rank of the family, and 
worn constantly as a protection against 
the evil eye, and as a mark of the lad’s 
station till he came of age. For their 
daughters, mothers desired above all the 
fatal gift of beauty. Amulets and charms 
helped to counteract the malign influences 
that might mar their growth, and tusks of 
the wild boar hung from their necks to 
secure a fine set of teeth. 

In the course of the first month the 
child’s name was entered in the official 
register of citizens kept in the Temple of 
Saturn, which served as evidence of the 
age and status of all whose names were 
inscribed. From the time of Caesar on- 
wards the boy’s name, at least if he be- 
longed to the order of senators or knights, 
was published in the Acta diurna, the 
daily official register of Rome. His iden- 
tity was thus established, and the way 
prepared for his admission to the full 
rights of citizenship, 

Children were always, when health al- 
lowed it, nursed by their mothers till the 
relaxation of morals in the time of the 
empire, when ladies of fashion came to 
be as anxious to cast off the burdens of 
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motherhood as they were reluctant to sub- 
mit to the ties of marriage. The great 
advantages of a mother’s training were 
fully acknowledged, and during the first 
seven years of its life the child, whether 
boy or girl, was brought up almost entirely 
by the mother in her own home. Little, 
unfortunately, is known of the details of 
the home training given during these early 
years. How lasting the effects of it some- 
times were, we may learn from the story 
of the mother of the Gracchi, Cornelia, 
wko did so much to form the characters 
of her sons, and never lost her influence 
over them. Girls, much as now, played 
with their dolls and balls and listened to 
fairy tales, such as that of Cupid and 
Psyche. Boys had bricks to build with, 
played at odd-and-even, rode on cock- 
horse, had little carriages with teams of 
mice to draw them, and flourished toy 
swords. Seven was the ordinary age for 
beginning school life. There was in 
Rome no institution resembling the com- 
mon State school of Sparta, so highly 
praised by historians and philosophers. 
Roman law allowed absolute free trade in 
teaching. Any one who wished was at 
liberty to hire a room for his classes, or 
even to teach in the public streets or 
porticos. Such private schools, to which 


boys and girls went together, existed at a 
very early date, and mention is made of 
them in one of the best-known stories of 


republican Rome. Virginius, a plebeian 
of substance and position, sent his daugh- 
ter to a school in the Forum or adjoining 
it. Who does not remember the lines 
that tell, how the young girl came by, — 


With her small tablets in her hand and her 
satchel on her arm, 

Home she went bounding from the school nor 
dreamed of shame or harm? 


At home the girls of all classes learned 
to spin and weave, and were trained in 
all the mysteries of housekeeping. The 
daughters of the more wealthy were taught, 
in addition, the ordinary accomplishments 
learned in our modern schools. Singing, 
dancing, and playing on the harp were in- 
dispensable in fashionable society, and 
girls of noble birth took part, occasionally 
even in public, in rhythmic march or 
sacred chant. As, for instance, during 
the secular games, or when, as at the 
funeral of Augustus, boys and girls, chil- 
dren of the greatest families, sang the 
elegy over the deceased emperor. 
Painting, too, was sometimes studied, 
and some Roman ladies were artists of 
considerable merit. Nor were more solid 
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subjects neglected. Some knowledge of 
the great writers of Rome, and even of 
Greece, formed an essential part of the 
training of every educated girl. These, 
like the other subjects, were often taught 
by the mother. Sometimes, however, pro- 
fessors were engaged for teaching ali 
the accomplishments, including fencing, 
which, for a time, was quite the rage in 
the fast set of the capital, though at the 
risk that the girl might disgrace her family 
by a runaway match with one of her tutors. 
But the education of girls was necessarily 
rather superficial, for it was soon cut short. 
At from thirteen to sixteen the young lady 
was expected to marry, and the spinster 
who reached the mature age of twenty 
came under the’censure of the law of 
Augustus against celibacy. 

School training was, on the other hand, 
held essential for boys, and boys’ schools 
accordingly were found even in small 
country towns such as Venusia, where, as 
we learn from Horace, the sons of ser- 
geants and corporals, with their school 
pence in their hands and their satchels on 
their shoulders, went to learn their letters. 
But the teaching to be had in these estab- 
lishments left much to be desired, and 
Horace’s father, poor though he was, took 
care to send his son to Rome to be edu- 
cated. If, however, the poet had been 
born a century later, he might have got 
excellent teaching much nearer home ; for 
in imperial times great progress was made 
in this respect, and we find that many 
municipalities had their own first-rate 
schools either provided by local taxation 
or endowed by the munificence of a 
wealthy citizen. Thus, among his other 
benefactions to Como, Pliny gave the 
town £5,000 to keep up a school in which 
the sons and daughters of the poor gota 
free education. Nor was that of Como an 
isolated case. Many other towns through- 
out the empire, as we learn from inscrip- 
tions commemorating the deeds of gift, 
ee similar privileges, and the numer- 
ous bursaries established by Trajan gave 
an opportunity to thousands of destitute 
children of acquiring a liberal education. 
No notice, however, of such endowments 
is met with before the second century of 
the empire ; and, even in spite of the great 
educational movement of that generation, 
schoolmastering was still despised as a 
poorly paid and repulsive, if not absolutely 
discreditable profession. Juvenal ranks 
the schoolmaster lowest of all professional 
men, even below the private tutor. His 
work is hard and degrading, and his wages 
miserable. He sits from before dawn in a 
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den which no smith, no wool-carder, would 
deign to occupy; where the air is foul, 
and the thick, sooty smoke of the scholars’ 
lamps begrimes their Vergil and their 
Horace. Even his wretched fee, for which 
he has to bargain like a weaver or a shin- 
gle-splitter, has to pay toll to the rich 
man’s house-steward, and after all is sel- 
dom collected without a law-suit. And 
this is the reward of a man who is expected 
to have all history and all literature at his 
fingers’ ends ; to know, as we might say, 
the name of King Arthur’s nurse and 
Merlin’s mother, how old Dunstan was 
when he died, and how many rowers Hen- 
gist had to his war-ship. He must watch, 
too, as carefully over the morals as the 
minds of his pupils, and no easy task it is 
to keep twenty flighty tongues and twenty 
pairs of unruly hands in order; and in re- 
turn for all this his yearly pay is as much 
as a gladiator earns in a single hour. 

Horace gives an amusing account of a 
lesson in one of these schools, showing 
how arithmetic was taught in the last cen- 
tury before Christ :— 


Our Roman boys must learn to work their 
sums, 

Add, and divide a shilling into pence. 

‘* Albinus’s son, come tell me, if you take 

A penny from this fivepence, what remains ? 

Out with it!’’ ‘*Fourpence.’’ ‘‘ Bravely 
answered, boy ; 

You’ll make abanker. Now to fivepence add 

A penny; what’s the total?’’ ‘* Sixpence.”’ 
** Right.”” 


Besides commercial arithmetic the chief 
subjects studied in Roman schools were 
history and literature. Reading was 
taught, not, as in Greece, by letters, but 
by syllables according to our most ap- 
proved modern methods ; and sets of ivory 
letters were often given to children to 
make up words with. Homer and Atsop 
were the commonest reading-books for 
Greek, while Vergil and Horace very soon 
after their death entered into their immor- 
tality as Latin class-books. The laws of 
the XII. Tables were got by heart by all 
Roman boys as a matter of course. Pub- 
lic speaking, too, was an art in which it 
was not so much a glory to excel as a dis- 
grace to fail; and in the upper divisions 
of schools rhetoric and the practice of 
declamation were carefully attended to. 
For the rest, the management of schools 
in Rome was similar to what it has been 
in all time. Little boys were coaxed to 
learn the elements of knowledge by gifts 
of sweets and biscuits. Prizes were given 
to the most proficient, books valuable for 
their rarity or beautiful manuscript or 





binding, while laggards in the race for 
learning were whipt up with great earnest- 
ness. Juvenal tells us how he had flinched 
his hand from the master’s cane at school ; 
and Orbilius, the flogging professor, who 
had begun life as a magistrate’s clerk, and 
had then tried his luck in the army, both 
in the cavalry and infantry, where he per- 
haps picked up his partiality for strenu- 
ous discipline, has earned for himself by 
his vigor in the use of the rod a reputation 
as enduring as that of Dr. Keate or Dr. 
Busby. 

The school day usually began even be- 
fore sunrise, and Martial, living in his 
third story in the “pear-tree district,” 
complains of the schoolmaster near the 
modern Piazza Barberini who woke him 
up before cock-crow when he had hardly 
got to sleep after the nightly din of the 
baker, with his shouts and blows. But the 
picture of the satirists is not altogether 
accurate, and it would be unfair not to say 
that the men at the top of the profession 
were well paid and enjoyed probably a 
good social position. Verrius Flaccus, for 
instance, tutor to Augustus’s grandchil- 
dren, received from the emperor more than 
41,000 annually, and, in addition, had free 
lodging in the palace, and was allowed to 
keep a private school. Another master, 
Palemon, made an income of over £4,000 
out of his school. There were also lucra- 
tive government appointments open to 
teachers of Latin, Greek, and rhetoric, the 
salaries attached to which amounted in 
some cases to over £1,000; and the hold- 
ers of them were in addition exempt from 
municipal taxation. In the summer they 
had four months’ vacation, and there were 
besides several holidays during winter and 
spring, so that the profession was not 
altogether without its prizes and compen- 
sations. 

During his school-days the Roman boy 
wore a white toga with a broad purple 
stripe similar to that of the senator. At 
sixteen he came of age, and the 16th of 
March was usually chosen as the most 
suitable day for the ceremony with which 
that event was celebrated. In the early 
morning, dressed for the first time in the 
pure white toga of the citizen, the young 
man offered a sacrifice in his father’s 
house to the Lares, the protecting deities 
of the family, and laid aside his golden 
éud/a and his purple-striped toga. He was 
then taken by his father into the Forum, 
where, accompanied by as large a number 
as possible of friends, acquaintances, and 
dependants, he showed himself to the citi- 
zens. From the Forum the procession 
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went up to the Capitol, and there a sacri- 
fice was offered up at the altar of the 
mighty Jupiter, protector of Rome, that he 
might sanctify the admission of a new cit- 
izen into the great family of the State. 

Though the youth had now left his 
school-days behind him, his education was 
by no means completed. He still had to 
prepare himself for the business of life. 
To this end he now became his father’s 
constant companion, attended him to the 
Forum, and there saw how he transacted 
his own business and shared in that of the 
commonwealth; followed him about his 
farm and learnt the management of crops 
and cattle, listened to him as, sitting in 
the atrium of his house, he gave advice to 
his clients who came for counsel, or heard 
him plead their causes or his own in the 
law courts. Such was the preparation 
given to the young citizen for following 
any of the occupations that became a Ro- 
man gentleman. He was fitted for the life 
of a capitalist, a farmer, or an advocate, or 
to become a candidate for office. 

A young man who had come of age 
might, after his father’s death, be looked 
on as a paterfamilias even though unmar- 
ried. He was subject to no one, poten- 
tially he was the father of children and 
the head of a family ; and to be the father 
of children and give new citizens to the 
commonwealth was, at least in early times, 
looked on as the first duty of a citizen. 
Even the landless, houseless man, who 
had no stake in the country, no vote, and 
no status, had the same duty laid on him. 
He was one of the proletariate, the child- 
getters. If he could do nothing else for 
the city that gave him shelter, he could 
at least help to increase its population. 
Much more did the obligation lie on the 
full citizen to leave a posterity behind to 
keep his name alive, to continue the wor- 
ship of the family deities, and serve the 
State in peace and war. But though mat- 
rimony was always esteemed, at least in 
the abstract, a distaste for forming the tie 
began to call for censure even in the days 
of the republic. In A U.c. 351 fines were 
imposed on celibates to remind them of 
their duties. In 554 a system of rewards 
was tried which secured to married per- 
sons certain immunities and privileges, but 
hopes of reward proved no more effica- 
cious than fear of punishment to drive 
men into matrimony. Metellus, the con- 
queror of Greece, is often quoted by Ro- 
man writers as an example of human 
felicity. He had filled honorably the high- 
est offices in the State. 
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had been consuls in his lifetime, and when 
he died the fourth was candidate for the 
office. His temper had not been soured 
by domestic trouble or disappointed am- 
bition. Yet his opinion of women was 
summed up in very few words: they were 
a necessary evil, with whom life was a 
trouble, though without them it was im- 
possible. To some extent at all events 
this dislike of marriage during the repub- 
lican era, which, after all, was limited to 
the more luxurious classes, may be attrib- 
uted to dread of that extravagant expen- 
diture of which, rightly or wrongly, women 
were accused. The Roman was a strict 
and austere steward of his patrimony. A 
man who left his sons an_ inheritance 
smaller than that which he had received 
from his father was held to be not merely 
a bad administrator but almost a moral 
delinquent. The accounts of his house- 
hold expenditure were balanced to the last 
penny. Unproductive outlay was looked 
on with suspicion, and the waste of money 
that might have gone to purchase popu- 
larity, or develop his business, or increase 
his farm, was a sin and almost a crime. 
Female profusion was a disturbing ele- 
ment in this rigid system of household 
economy, and laws were constantly being 
passed to regulate their clothes, their 
jewelry, and their carriages. The very 
frequency of these laws shows how inef- 
fectual they proved. Later on, when the 
ruling caste in Rome had abandoned itself 
to the pursuit of all the coarsest forms of 
sensual extravagance, marriage was ac- 
counted a grievous burden, hindering a 
man from drawing from life all the enjoy- 
ment it might give him. 

If, in spite of all,a man determined to 
marry, having selected his future bride, 
he was solemnly betrothed to her. He 
placed on her finger a ring of iron, or as 
wealth increased of gold, as a token of the 
engagement. The ceremony ended with 
a family feast to which all relatives were 
invited, and in which the household gods, 
too, had their share. ‘ According to the 
old laws of Latium, if at this stage either 
of the parties to the engagement drew 
back, an action could be brought to re- 
cover damages for a breach of promise. 

There were several forms of the mar- 
riage ceremony. The oldest and most 
solemn was essentially a religious rite, 
establishing a perfect union. Sons of 
persons so married were alone eligible for 
the higher offices of the priesthood, and it 
was open to none but members of the eld 
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the altar on which burned the sacred fire, 
in the presence of the Lares, the pontifex 
maximus and the flamen of Jupiter, in 
the hearing of ten witnesses, taught the 
bride and bridegroom how to offer a sacri- 
ficial cake of salt and flour, which had 
been prepared by the Vestal Virgins. 
Part of this cake was then eaten by them 
as a symbol of the community of life, of 
property, of family worship, that hence- 
forth united them. Then, seated side by 
side, they declared their will to enter the 
married state according to a sacred for- 
mula dictated by the priest. A second 
form of marriage, also dating back to very 
early times, was marriage by purchase. 
Accompanied by five witnesses, the bride- 
groom went to the house of the bride’s 
father. There, in the presence of a citi- 
zen who held a balance in his hand, he 
asked the woman: “ Wilt thou be my 
wife?” She answered, “I will;” andshe 
asked him: “ Wilt thou be my husband?” 
and he answered, “ I will.” Then the man 
bought his bride of her father. Holding 
a piece of money in his hand, he said: “1 
declare that according to the laws of the 
Romans thou art my wife and the mother 
of my household. Be thou purchased for 
me with this piece of copper and by these 
copper balances.” Then the woman was 


formally delivered over and passed into 
her husband’s possession, and became a 
member of his family, looking up to him 
as her friend, her guardian, and her father. 
In the course of time a third form grew 


up; marriage by prescription. A man 
who held undisputed possession of any- 
thing for a year established, by so doing, 
his lawful ownership to it. By a very ob- 
vious Jegal fiction, this rule of law was 
extended to the relations of husband and 
wife. A man living with the woman he 
chose as his wife for a complete year was 
held, by so doing, to have established his 
right of property over her without further 
ado; and this mode of escaping the for- 
malities of the religious ceremony soon 
proved very attractive. As time went on, 
women came to be as unwilling as men to 
be married according to any of the estab- 
lished forms by which they passed as 
absolutely into their husbands’ possession 
as they had before been in that of their 
father. They desired a more independent 
position, and it did not require much in- 
genuity on the part of the lawyers to find 
a way of accomplishing their wish. Own- 
ership by prescription was not established 
till after a year’s unbroken possession. 
It was decided, therefore, consistently 
enough, that a woman might retain her 
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independence indefinitely by staying away 
from her husband’s house for three days 
in each year. By so doing she retained 
her property in herself, just as a land- 
owner prevents others from establishing a 
right of way by closing his gates one day 
in every year. During the empire, this 
was the favorite mode of marriage, espe- 
cially if the wife had a large dowry. For 
she thus passed out of her father’s family 
without entering into her husband’s. She 
became mistress of herself and her prop- 
erty. 

Independent of the legal forms, there 
were the social observances of marriage 
which were the same whatever was the 
legal ceremony chosen. At nightfall, when 
the star of Venus began to shine, the 
bride was fetched from her father’s house. 
She was dressed in a white robe, a symbol 
of her virgin purity, bound round her 
waist with a woollen sash; her hair was 
plaited into six tresses after those of the 
Vestal Virgins; on her head she wore a 
flame-colored veil, and a fresh wreath of 
the sacred verbena, for the wife was priest- 
ess in her family. Under the protection 
of Juno Domiduca (the home-leader) she 
passed through the streets accompanied 
by her friends, and lighted on her way 
with torches. By her side there walked a 
young boy carrying an open basket, in 
which there lay a hank of wool, a distaff, 
and a spindle, for spinning was the great 
duty of the Roman matron of the republic. 
To be a good spinner was a gem in her 
crown of virtues, by the side of chastity 
and frugality, and the emblems of this 
occupation were held in honor even at a 
time when the chosen pursuits of women 
were very different. Arriving at the door 
of her new home, she found it wreathed 
with flowers in honor of the’ festive occa- 
sion. On the doorposts she hung fillets 
of wool, and anointed them with oil as a 
symbol, it would seem, of fertility. She 
was then lifted over the threshold, a cus- 
tom in which we may see a survival of the 
time when wives were habitually stolen 
from neighboring tribes, and carried by 
force to their husband’s house. In the 
atrium the bridegroom received her, 
handed to her a key as a sign of her rule 
in the house, and offered her fire and 
water to represent the necessaries of life 
which were at her disposal. Answering 
to the fixed formula in which he addressed 
her, asking who she was, she replied: 
“Where you are Caius there am I Caia,” 
as we might say, “ Your people shall be 
my people, your house my house, and 
your life my life.” The pair then sat side 
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by side on two chairs covered with the 
fleece of a sheep, and the priest joined | 
their hands. The marriage contract fix- 
ing the amount of the dowry and the mode 
of its administration was then signed, and 
a banquet followed, during which five wax 
candles were burned, while from the walls 
the waxen masks of the husband's ances- 
tors, decked for the occasion with flowers, 
looked down from their open cupboards 
with approval. 

Though during the early days of Rome 
divorces were very rare, the husband al- 
ways had the absolute right to put away his 
wife, just as he had the right to inflict any 
other punishment on her as on every mem- 
ber of his household. The wife was held 
in high esteem; she was not, as in Greece, 
relegated to the seclusion of the women’s 
apartment; but the Roman would not ad- 
mit the possibility of adivided rule. The 
household must have a supreme head, and 
that head was the father. Public opinion, 
however, required that he should take the 
advice of his wife’s relatives and of his 
own family council before acting, and a 
reason must be assigned, though it might 
bea slight one. Thus it was admitted that 
if a wife drank wine without leave, or had 
the key of the cellar in her possession, 
without being able to explain why, the 
husband was justified in punishing her 
according toe the enormity of the offence, or 
even in putting her away. Later on, more 
trivial reasons were held to be sufficient. 
Thus cases are recorded in which a wife 
was divorced for walking in the streets 
with a bare head (in modern Rome, it may 
be observed, wearing a covering on the 
head in the streets is looked on as a sign 
of respectability), or for talking in a pub- 
lic place with a freed-woman, or for going 
to see the games without her husband’s 
leave. 

No event in his life was, if one may be 
allowed the bull, more important to the 
Roman than his burial. If the body were 
not buried, the ghost could find no repose, 
but must wander round the place of death 
or on the borders of the gloomy Styx. An 
elaborate funeral was not necessary, three 
handfuls of dust scattered over the 
corpse, if nothing more were possible, suf- 
ficed to set the soul free ; yet, though the 
needful was so little, to give a magnificent 
funeral to the dead was a point of honor 
to the survivors, and the ceremonies or- 
dained by custom were followed out with 
scrupulous exactitude. As the man lay 





dying a relative gave him a last kiss in| 
which to receive his parting breath. The | 
friends then standing round his death-bed | 


| called on him loudly by name to answer 


them if he were yet alive, just as at a 
funeral of a king of Spain, before the coffin 
is finally closed, a herald shouts to wake 
him if he only sleeps. The arrangement 
of all details of the burial were, as a rule, 
left to the undertakers, who were in Rome 
numerous enough to form a strong guild. 
Though their trade was looked on with 
contempt, if not with horror, it was suffi- 
ciently lucrative, and they were able to 
provide all requisites for the ceremony, 
which was inits essentials the same for 
all, however much the pomp might vary 
according to wealth andrank. The burial 
of a noble was, if somewhat barbaric in 
its details, a picturesque, even an impres- 
sive ceremony. After death the corpse 
was laid out ina bed of state in the atrium, 
with its feet towards the door ready to go 
out thence, there for the last time to re- 
ceive all who came to do honor to the de- 
parted. The body was covered with the 
white toga which its owner had worn dur- 
ing life, and on its brow were placed any 
wreaths that had been awarded to him for 
distinguished services. On the lips lay a 
coin to pay the ferryman of Orcus, and on 
the ground beside the bier burned censers 
of incense. A cypress was placed outside 
the house door, an emblem of death, to 
warn those who feared defilement not to 
enter. After nine days a herald going 
through the streets invited all to attend: 
“Lo! a Roman citizen is dead, come, 
every man that can, and follow after. He 
is now being carried out of his house.” 
Then at last the procession, ordered by 
the officer of the undertaker, passed out 
from the vestibule into the street. First 
went singers and musicians with their 
pipes, sounding the funeral dirge; after 
them followed a troop of female mourners 
robed in black, professional wailers pro- 
vided by the undertakers, who expressed 
by voice and gesture the grief of the fam- 
ily. Then a troop of actors. Of these 
the chief, imitating the deceased, whom 
he impersonated in dress and stature, took 
the piace of chief mourner, and seemed to 
follow himself out to his own burial. With 
a grotesque mixture of farce and tragedy, 
he assumed the character of the dead, and 
even turned his peculiarities into jest. 
Thus when Vespatian was carried out to 
burial, and a fellowin the crowd remarked 
on the extravagance of the funeral, “ Give 
me ten pounds,” cried the archimimus, 
alluding to the dead emperor’s reputation 
for avarice, “and pitch my body into the 
Tiber without more ado.” Following these 
actors came men carrying tablets in- 
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scribed with the great deeds of the dead ; 
the battles he had fought, the nations he 
had conquered. After them came the most 
striking feature of the procession. The 
waxen masks of ancestors, taken from 
their places on the walls of the atrium, 
were worn by men chosen to represent the 
deceased members of the family. In a 
long line swept by the senators, consuls, 
censors, dictators, each in his robe of 
state, and the triumphator in his gold-em- 
broidered toga. It seemed as if the dead 
man’s ancestors had returned again to 
earth to do honor to their descendant, and 
welcome him to his new abode. Then fol- 
lowed the bier, draped in cloth of gold, and 
carried often by men of note, who thus 
showed their respect to the deceased; 
sometimes by the relations, as when Me- 
tellus of Macedonia was borne out by his 
sons to burial. After it followed the heirs, 
the slaves whom the deceased had freed 
by will, connections, friends, and acquaint- 
ances, and others who joined the crowd 
as a token of respect. From the house 
the procession passed into the Forum; 
there the corpse was set down below the 
rostra, from which the heir delivered a 
panegyric of the dead, relating the great 
deeds of himself and his family. Thence 
the corpse was carried out of the town 


gate to the family tomb on the Flaminian 
or Appian way. There the pyre had been 
built, and the funeral cypresses had been 
planted. The body was placed on the 
pile ; one of the relatives, with averted 
face, applied a torch, and the wood flared 


up. Gladiators often fought the while, a 
form of sacrifice to the dead, introduced 
from Etruria, and which gradually devel- 
oped into the monstrous massacres of the 
amphitheatre. 

When the fire had burned out, the ashes 
were quenched, the calcined bones were 
carefully folded in a black cloth and 
washed with wine and milk, then dried and 
placed with perfumes in the urn of marble 
or alabaster which found its place in the 
chambers of the family tomb. 

E, STRACHAN MORGAN. 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
GEORGE CRABBE. 


THERE is a certain small class of per- 
sons in the history of literature the mem- 
bers of which possess, at least for literary 
students, an interest peculiar to them- 
selves. They are the writers who having 
attained not merely popular vogue, but 
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fame as solid as fame can ever be, in their 
own day, having been praised by the 
praised, and as far as can be seen having 
owed this praise to none of the merely ex- 
ternal and irrelevant causes — politics, 
religion, fashion, or what not — from which 
it sometimes arises, experience in a more 
or less short time after their death, the 
fate of being, not exactly cast down from 
their high place, but left respectfull 

alone in it, unvisited, unincensed, unread. 
Among these writers, over the gate of 
whose division of the literary Elysium the 
famous “ Who now reads Bolingbroke?” 
might serve as motto, the author of “ The 
Village ” and “ Tales of the Hall” is one 
of the most remarkable. As for Crabbe’s 
popularity in his own day there is no mis- 
take about that. It was extraordinarily 
long, it was extremely wide, it included 
the select few as well as the vulgar, it was 
felt and more or less fully acquiesced in 
by persons of the most diverse tastes, 
habits, and literary standards. His was 
not the case, which occurs now and then, 
of a man who makes a great reputation in 
early life and long afterwards preserves it 
because, either by accident or prudence, 
he does not enter the lists with his younger 
rivals, and therefore these rivals can afford 
to show him a reverence which is at once 
graceful and cheap. Crabbe won his spurs 
in full eighteenth century, and might have 
boasted, altering Landor’s words, that he 
had dined early and in the best of com- 
pany, or have parodied Goldsmith, and 
said, “I have Johnson and Burke ; all the 
wits have been here.” But when his stu- 
dious though barren manhood was passed, 
and he again began as almost an old man 
to write poetry, he entered into full com- 
petition with the giants of the new school, 
whose ideals and whose education were 
utterly different from his. While “The 
Library” and “ The Village” came to a 
public which still had Johnson, which had 
but just lost Goldsmith, and which had no 
other poetical novelty before it than Cow- 
per, * The Borough” and the later tales 
entered the lists with “ Marmion” and 
“ Childe Harold,” with “ Christabel ” and 
“The Excursion,” even with “ Endym- 
ion” and “The Revolt of Islam.” Yet 
these later works of Crabbe met with the 
fullest recognition both from readers and 
from critics of the most opposite ten- 
dencies. Scott, the most generous, and 
Wordsworth,* the most grudging, of all 


* In 1834, after Crabbe’s death, Wordsworth wrote 
to his son: ** Your father’s works . . . will last, from 
their combined merit as poetry and truth, full as long 
as anything that has been expressed in verse since the 
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the poets of the day towards their fellows, 
united in praising Crabbe ; and unromantic 
as the poet of “ The Village ” seems to us 
he was perhaps Sir Walter’s favorite En- 
zlish bard. Scott read him constantly, 
he quotes him incessantly; and no one 
who has read it can ever forget, how 
Crabbe figures in the most pathetic bio- 
graphical pages ever written — Lockhart’s 
account of the death at Abbotsford. By- 
ron’s criticism was as weak as his verse 
was powerful, but still Byron had no doubt 
about Crabbe. The utmost flight of mem- 
ory or even of imagination can hardly get 
together three contemporary critics whose 
standards, tempers, and verdicts were 
more different than those of Gifford, Jef- 
frey, and Wilson. Yet it is scarcely too 
much to say that they are all in a tale 
about Crabbe. In this unexampled chorus 
of eulogy there rose (for some others who 
can hardly have admired him much were 
simply silent), one single note, so far as I 
know, or rather one single rattling peal of 
thunder on the other side. It is true that 
this was significant enough, for it came 
from William Hazlitt. 

Yet against this chorus, which was not, 
as has sometimes happened, the mere 
utterance of a ioud-voiced few, but was 
echoed by a great multitude who eagerly 


bought and read Crabbe, must be set the 
almost total forgetfulness of his work 


which has followed. It is true that of 
living or lately living persons in the first 
rank of literature some great names can 
be cited on his side; and what is more, 
that these great names show the same 
curious diversity in agreement which has 
been already noticed as one of Crabbe’s 
triumphs. The translator of Omar Khay- 
yam, his friend the present laureate, and 
the author of “ The Dream of Gerontius,” 
are men whose literary ideals are known 
to be different enough; yet they add a 
third trinity as remarkable as those others 
of Gifford, Jeffrey, and Wilson, of Scott, 
Wordsworth, and Byron. Much more 
recently Mr. Courthope has used Crabbe 
as a weapon in that battle of his with lit- 
erary Liberalism which he has waged not 
always quite to the comprehension of his 
fellow-critics. Mr. Leslie Stephen has 
discussed him as one who knows and 
date of their first appearance.” Between the writing 
and the printing of this paper, a very different estimate 
by Wordsworth of Crabbe has been published (for the 
first time, I believe) in Mr. Clayden’s ** Rogers and his 
Contemporaries.” Here he arguesat great length that 
**Crabbe’s verses can in no sense be called poetry,” 
and that ‘‘nineteen out of twenty of his pictures are 
mere matter of fact.”” It is fair to say that this was in 


1808, before the appearance of ** The Borough” and of 
almost all Crabbe’s best work. 
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loves his eighteenth century. But who 
reads him? Who quotes him? Who 
likes him? I think I can venture to say, 
with all proper wr: that I know 
Crabbe pretty well; I think I may say 
with neither humility nor pride, but simply 
as a person whose business it has been for 
some years to read books, and articles, 
and debates, that I know what has been 
written and said in England lately. You 
will find hardly a note of Crabbe in these 
writings and sayings. He does not even 
survive, as “Matthew Green, who wrote 
‘The Spleen,’” and others survive, by 
quotations which formerly made their 
mark, and are retained without a knowl- 
edge of their original. If anything is 
known about Crabbe to the general reader, 
it is the parody in “ Rejected Addresses,” 
an extraordinarily happy parody no doubt, 
in fact rather better Crabbe in Crabbe’s 
weakest moments than Crabbe himself. 
But naturally there is nothing of his best 
there; and it is by his best things, let it 
be repeated over and over in face of all 
opposition, that a poet must be judged. 
Although Crabbe’s life, save for one 
dramatic revolution, was one of the least 
eventful in our literary history, it is by no 
means one of the least interesting. Mr. 
Kebbel’s book * gives a very fair summary 
of it; but the life by Crabbe’s son which 
is prefixed to the collected editions of the 
poems and on which Mr. Kebbel’s own is 
avowedly based, is perhaps the more in- 
teresting of the two. It is written with a 
curious mixture of the old literary state 
and formality, and of a feeling on the 
writer’s part that he is not a literary man 
himself, and that not only his father but 
Mr. Lockhart, Mr. Moore, Mr. Bowles, 
and the other high literary persons who 
assisted him were august beings of an- 
other sphere. This is all the more agree- 
able in that Crabbe’s sons had advantages 
of education and otherwise which were 
denied to their father, and might in the 
ordinary course of things have been ex- 
pected to show towards him a lofty patron- 
age rather than any filial reverence. The 
poet himself was born at Aldborough, a 
now tolerably well-known watering-place 
(the fortune of which was made by Mr. 
Wilkie Collins in“ No Name”), on Christ- 
mas eve, 1754. That not uncommon in- 
firmity of noble minds which seeks to 
prove distinguished ancestry seems to 
have had no hold on the plain common 
sense of the Crabbe family, who main- 
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tained themselves to be at the best Nor- 
folk yeomen, and though they possessed 
a coat of arms, avowed with much frank- 
ness that they did not know how they got 
it. A hundred and forty years ago they 
had apparently lost even the dignity of 

eomanhood, and occupied stations quite 
in the lower rank of the middle class as 
tradesmen, non-commissioned officers in 
the navy or the merchant service, and so 
forth. George Crabbe, the grandfather, 
was collector of customs at Aldborough, 
but his son, also a George, was a parish 
schoolmaster and a parish clerk before he 
returned to the Suffolk port as deputy col- 
lector and then as salt-master, or collector 
of the salt duties. He seems to have had 
no kind of polish, and late in life was a 
mere rough, drinking exciseman; but his 
education, especially in mathematics, ap- 
pears to have been considerable, and his 
ability in business not small. The third 
George, his eldest son, was also fairly 
though very irregularly educated for a 
time, and his father perceiving that he 
was “a fool about a boat,” had the rather 
unusual common sense to destine him to 
a learned profession. Unluckily his will 


was better than his means, and while the 
profession which Crabbe chose or which 
was chosen for him —that of medicine — 


was not the best suited to his tastes or 
talents, the resources of the family were 
not equal to giving him a full education, 
even in that. He was still at intervals 
employed in the customs’ warehouses at 
“piling up butter and cheese,” even after 
he was apprenticed at fourteen to a coun- 
try surgeon, The twelve years which he 
spent in this apprenticeship, in an ab- 
horred return for a short time to the cheese 
and butter, in a brief visit to London, 
where he had no means to walk the hos- 
pitals, and in an attempt to practise with 
little or no qualification at Aldborough it- 
self, present a rather dismal history of 
apprenticeship which taught nothing. But 
love was, for once, most truly and liter- 
ally Crabbe’s solace and his salvation, his 
master and his patron. When he was 
barely eighteen, still an apprentice, and 
possessed, as far as can be made out, 
neither of manners nor prospects, he met 
a certain Miss Sarah Elmy. She was 
three or four years older than himself and 
much better connected, being the niece 
and eventual co-heiress of a wealthy yeo- 
man squire. She was, it is said, pretty ; 
she was evidently accomplished, and she 
seems to have had access to the country 
society of those days. But Mira, as 
Crabbe called her, perhaps merely in the 
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fashion of the eighteenth century, perhaps 
in remembrance of Fulke Greville’s her- 
oine (for he knew his Elizabethans rather 
well for a man of those days), and no doubt 
also with a secret joy to think that the last 
syllables of her Christian name and sur- 
name in a way spelt the appellation, fell in 
love with the boy and made his fortune. 
But for her Crabbe would probably have 
subsided, not contentedly but stolidly, into 
the lot of a Doctor Slop of the time, con- 
soling himself with snuff (which he always 
loved) and schnaps (to which we have 
hints that in his youth he was not averse). 
Mira was at once unalterably faithful to 
him and unalterably determined not to 
marry unless he could give her something 
like a position. Their long engagement 
(they were not married till he was twenty- 
nine and she was thirty-three) may, as we 
shall see, have carried with it some of the 
penalties of long engagements. But it is 
as certain as any such thing can be that 
but for it English literature wauld have 
lacked the name of Crabbe. 

There is no space here to go through 
the sufferings of the novitiate. At last, at 
the extreme end of 1779, Crabbe made up 
his mind once more to seek his fortune, 
this time by aid of literature only, in Lon- 
don. His son has printed two rare scraps 
of a very interesting journal to Mira which 
he kept during at least a part of the terri- 
ble year of struggle which he passed there. 
He saw the riots of ’80; he canvassed, 
always more or less in vain, the booksell- 
ers and the peers; he spent three-and-six- 
pence of his last ten shillings on a copy 
of Dryden; he was much less disturbed 
about imminent starvation than by the 
delay of a letter from Mira (“my dearest 
Sally’ she becomes with a pathetic lapse 
from convention, when the pinch is sorest) 
or by the doubt whether he had enough 
left to pay the postage of one. He writes 
prayers (but not for the public eye), ab- 
stracts of sermons for Mira, addresses 
(rather adulatory) to Lord Sherborne, 
which received no answer. All this has 
the most genuine note that ever man of 
letters put into his work, for whatever 
Crabbe was or was not, now or at any 
time, he was utterly sincere; and his sin- 
cerity makes his not very abundant letters 
and journals unusually interesting. At 
last, after a year during which his means 
of subsistence are for the most part abso- 
lutely unknown, he, as he says himself, 
fixed “by some propitious influence, in 
some happy moment,” on Edmund Burke 
as the subject of a last appeal. 

Nothing in all literary history is, in a 
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modest way and without pearls and gold, 
quite so like a fairy tale as the difference 
in Crabbe’s fortunes which this propitious 
influence brought about. On the day when 
he wrote to Burke he was, as he said in 
the letter, “an outcast, without friends, 
without employment, without bread.” In 
some twenty-four hours (the night term of 
which he passed in ceaselessly pacing 
Westminster bridge to cheat the agony of 
expectation) he was a made man. It was 
not merely that, directly or indirectly, 
Burke procured him a solid and an in- 
creasingincome. He did much more than 
that. Crabbe, like most self-educated men, 
was quite uncritical of his own work; 
Burke took him into his own house for 
months, encouraged him to submit his 
poems, criticised them at once without 
mercy and with judgment, found him pub- 
lishers, found him a public, turned him 
from a raw country boy into a man who at 
least had met society of the best kind. 
It is a platitude to say that for a hundred 
persons who will give money or patronage 
there is scarcely one who will take trouble 
of this kind, and if any devil’s advocate 
objects to the delight of producing a 
“lion ” it may be answered that for Burke 
at least this delight would not have been 
delightful at all. 

The immediate form which the patron 
age of burke and that, soon added, of 
Thurlow took, is one which rather shocks 
the present day. They made Crabbe turn 
to the Church, and got a complaisant 
bishop to ordain him. They sent him (a 
rather dangerous experiment) to be curate 
in his own native place, and finally Burke 
procured him the chaplaincy at Belvoir. 
The young Duke of Rutland, who had 
been made a strong Tory by Pitt, was fond 
of letters, and his duchess Isabel, who 
was —like her elder kinswoman, Dry- 
den’s Duchess of Ormond — 


A daughter of the rose, whose cheeks unite 
The varying beauties of the red and white, 


in other words, a Somerset, was one of the 
most beautiful and gracious women in 
England. Crabbe, whose strictly literary 
fortunes I postpone for the present, was 
apparently treated with the greatest pos- 
sible kindness by both; but he was not 
quite happy,* and his ever-prudent Mira 


* Although constantly patronized by the Rutland 
family in successive generations, and honored by the 
attentions of ** Old Q.” and others, his poems are full 
of growls at patrons. These cannot be mereechoes of 
Oldham and Johnson, but their exact reason is un- 
known. His son’s reference to it is so extremely cau- 
tious that it has been read as a confession that Crabbe 
was prone to his cups, and quarrelsome in them —a 
signal instance of the unwisdom of not speaking out. 
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still would not marry him. At last ‘Thur- 
low’s patronage took the practical form (it 
had already taken that, equally practical, 
of a hundred pounds) of two small chan- 
cellor’s livings in Dorsetshire, residence 
at which was dispensed with by the easy 
fashions of the day. The Duke of Rut- 
land, when he was appointed lord lieuten- 
ant of Ireland, did not take Crabbe with 
him, a circumstance which has excited 
some unnecessary discussion ; but he gave 
him free quarters at Belvoir, where he 
and his wife lived for a time before they 
migrated to a neighboring curacy —his 
wife, for even Mira’s prudence had yielded 
at last to the Dorsetshire livings, and they 
were married in December, 1783. They 
lived together for nearly thirty years, in, 
as it would seem, unbroken mutual devo- 
tion, but Mrs. Crabbe’s health seems very 
early to have broken down, and a remark- 
able endorsement of Crabbe’s on a letter 
of hers has been preserved. 1 do not 
think Mr. Kebbel quotes it; it ends, 
“ And yet happiness was denied ” —a sen- 
tence fully encouraging to Mr. Browning 
and other good men who denounce long 
engagements.* The story of Crabbe’s 
life after his marriage may be told very 
shortly. His first patron died in Ireland, 
but the duchess with some difficulty pre. 
vailed on Thurlow to exchange his former 
gifts for more convenient and rather bet- 
ter livings in the neighborhood of Belvoir, 
at the chief of which, Muston, Crabbe 
long resided. The death of his wife’s 
uncle made him leave his living and take 
up his abode for many years at Glem- 
ham, in Suffolk, only to find, when he 
returned, that (not unnaturally, though to 
his own great indignation) Dissent had 
taken bodily possession of the parish. 
His wife died in 1813, and the continued 
kindness, after nearly a generation, of the 
house of Rutland, gave him the living of 
Trowbridge, in Wiltshire, with a small 
Leicestershire incumbency near Belvoir 
added, instead of Muston. At Trow- 
bridge he lived nearly twenty years, revis- 
iting London society, making the acquaint- 

* Rogers told Ticknor in 1838 that ** Crabbe was 
nearly ruined by grief and vexation at the conduct of 
his wife for above seven years, at the end of which time 
she proved to be insane.” But this was long after his 
death and Crabbe’s, and it is not clear that while she 
was alive Rogers knew Crabbeat all. Nor is there the 
stightest reason for attaching to the phrase ‘ vexation 
at the conduct”’ the sense which it would usually have. 
A quatrain found after Crabbe’s death wrapped round 


| his wife’s-wedding-ring is touching, and graceful in its 
old-fashioned way. 

The ring so worn, as you behoid, 

So thin, so pale, is yet of gold: 

The passion such it was to prove ; 

Worn with life’s cares, love yet was love. 
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ance personally (he had already known 
him by letter) of Sir Walter, paying a 
memorable visit to Edinburgh, flirting in 
an elderly and simple fashion with many 
ladies, writing much, and being even more 
of a lion in the society of George the 
Fourth’s reign than he had been in the 
days of George the Third. He died Feb- 
ruary 3rd, 1832. 

Crabbe’s character is not at all enigmat- 
ical, and emerges as clearly in such letters 
and diaries of his as have been published 
as in anecdotes of him by others. Per- 
haps the famous story of his politely 
endeavoring to talk French to divers 
Highlanders during George the Fourth’s 
visit to.Edinburgh is slightly embroidered 
— Lockhart, who tells it, was a mystifier 
without peer. His life, no less than his 
work, speaks him a man of amiable though 
by no means wholly sweet temper, of more 
common sense than romance, and of more 
simplicity than common sense, His na- 
ture and his early trials made him not 
exactly sour, but shy, till age and prosper- 
ity mellowed him; but simplicity was his 
chief characteristic inage and youth alike. 

The mere facts of his strictly literary 
career are chiefly remarkable for the enor- 
mous gap between his two periods of 
productiveness. In early youth he pub- 


lished some verses in the magazines and 
a poem called “Inebriety,” which ap- 


peared at Ipswich in 1775. His year of 
struggle in London saw the publication of 
another short piece, “* The Candidate,” but 
with the ill-luck which then pursued him, 
the bookseller who brought it out became 
bankrupt. His despairing resort to Burke 
ushered in “ The Library,” 1781, followed 
by “ The Village,” 1783, which Johnson 
revised and improved not a little. Two 
years later again came “ The Newspaper,” 
and then twenty-two years passed without 
anything appearing from Crabbe’s pen. 
It was not that he was otherwise occupied, 
for he had little or nothing to do, and for 
the greater part of the time lived away 
from his parish. It was not that he was 
idle, for we have his son’s testimony that 
he was perpetually writing, and that holo- 
causts of manuscripts in prose and verse 
used from time to time to be offered up in 
the open air for fear of setting the house 
on fire by their mass. At last, in 1807, 
“The Parish Register” appeared, and 
three years later “ The Borough ” — per- 
haps the strongest division of his work. 
The miscellaneous tales came in 1812, 
the “ Tales of the Hall” in 1819. Mean- 
while and afterwards various collected 
editions appeared, the last and most com- 
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plete being in 1829 —a very comely little 
book in eight volumes. His death led to 
the issue of some “ Posthumous Tales” 
and to the inclusion by his son of divers 
fragments both in the life and in the 
works. It is understood, however, that 
there are still considerable remains in 
manuscript ; perhaps they might be pub- 
lished with less harm to the author’s fame 
and with less fear of incurring a famous 
curse than in the case of almost any other 
oet. 

For Crabbe, though by no means al- 
ways at his best, is one of the most curi- 
ously equal of verse-writers. “ Inebriety ” 
and such other very youthful things are 
not to be counted ; but between “ The Vil- 
lage” of 1783 and the “ Posthumous 
Tales ” of more than fifty years later the 
difference is surprisingly small. Suchas it 
is, it rather reverses ordinary experience, 
for the later poems exhibit the greater 
play of fancy, the earlier the exacter 
graces of formand expression. Yet there 
is nothing really wonderful in this, for 
Crabbe’s earliest poems were published 
under severe surveillance of himself and 
others, and ata time which still thought 
nothing of such value in literature as cor- 
rectness, while his later were written un- 
der no particular censorship, and when the 
romantic revival had already for better 
or worse emancipated the world. The 
changewas in Crabbe’s case not wholly 
for the better. He does not in his later 
verse become more prosaic, but he be- 
comes considerably less intelligible. There 
is a passage in “The Old Bachelor” too 
long to quote but worth referring to, which, 
though it may be easy enough to un- 
derstand it with a little good-will, I defy 
anybody to understand in its literal and 
grammatical meaning. Such welters of 
words are very common in Crabbe, and 
Johnson saved him from one of them in 
the very first lines of “ The Village” by 
an emendation which Mr. Kebbel seems 
not quite to understand. Yet Johnson 
could never have written the passages 
which earned Crabbe his fame. The 
great lexicographer knew man in general 
much better than Crabbe did; but he 
nowhere shows anything like Crabbe’s 
power of seizing and reproducing man in 
particular. Crabbe is one of the first and 
certainly one of the greatest of the “ real- 
ists,” who, exactly reversing the old philo- 
sophical signification of the word, devote 
themselves to the particular only. Yet 
of the three small volumes by which he, 
after his introduction to Burke, made his 
reputation and on which he lived for a 
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quarter of a century, the first and the last 
display comparatively little of this pecul- 
iar quality. “The Library” and “ The 
Newspaper” are characteristic pieces of 
the school of Pope, but not characteristic 
of their author. The first catalogues books 
as folio, quarto, octavo, and so forth, and 
then cross-catalogues them as law, physic, 
divinity, and the rest, but is otherwise 
written very much “in the air.” “ The 
Newspaper ” suited Crabbe a little better, 
because he pretty obviously took a partic- 
ular newspaper and went through its con- 
tents — scandal, news, reviews, advertise- 
ments —in his own special fashion, but 
still the subject did not appeal tohim. In 
“ The Village,” on the other hand, contem- 
poraries and successors alike have agreed 
to recognize Crabbe in his true vein. The 
two famous passages which attracted the 
suffrages of judges so different as Scott 
and Wordsworth, are still, after more than 
a hundred years, fresh, distinct, and strik- 
ing. Here they are once more: — 


Theirs is yon House that holds the parish 


poor, 

Whose walls of mud scarce bear the broken 
door; 

There, where the putrid vapors, flagging, play, 

And the dull wheel hums doleful through the 
day ; 

There children dwell who know no parents’ 
care; 

Parents who know no children’s love dwell 
there! 

Heart-broken matrons on their joyless bed, 

Forsaken wives, and mothers never wed; 

Dejected widows, with unheeded tears, 

And crippled age with more than childhood 


ears; 
The lame, the blind, and, far the happiest 
they! 
The moping idiot and the madman gay. 


Anon, a figure enters, quaintly neat, 

All pride and business, bustle and conceit; 

With looks unaltered by these scenes of woe, 

With speed that, entering, speaks his haste 
to go, 

He bids the gazing throng around him fly, 

And carries fate and physic in his eye: 

A potent quack, long versed in human ills, 

Who first insults the victim whom he kills; 

Whose murd’rous hand a drowsy Bench pro- 
tect, 

And whose most tender mercy is neglect. 

Paid by the parish for attendance here, 

He wears contempt upon his sapient sneer; 

In haste he seeks the bed where Misery lies, 

Impatience marked in his averted eyes; 

And some habitual queries hurried o’er, 

Without reply he rushes on the door: 

His drooping patient, long inured to pain, 

And long unheeded, knows remonstrance vain; 

He ceases now the feeble help to crave 

Of man; and silent sinks into the grave. 
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The poet executed endless variations 
on this class of theme, but he never quite 
succeeded in discovering a new one, 
though in process of time he brought his 
narrow study of the Aldborough fishermen 
and townsfolk down still more narrowly to 
individuals. His landscape is always mar- 
vellously exact, the strokes selected with 
extraordinary skill so as to show autumn 
rather than spring, failure rather than 
hope, the riddle of the painful earth rather 
than any joy of living. Attempts have 
been made to vindicate Crabbe from the 
charge of being a gloomy poet, but I can- 
not think them successful; I can hardly 
think that they have been quite serious, 
Crabbe, our chief realistic poet, has an 
altogether astonishing likeness to the 
chief prose realist of France, Gustave 
Flaubert, so far as his manner of view 
goes, for in point of style the two have 
small resemblance. One of the most 
striking things in Crabbe’s biography is 
his remembrance of the gradual disillu- 
sion of a day of pleasure which as a child 
he enjoyed in a new boat of his father’s. 
We all of us, except those who are gifted 
or cursed with the proverbial “duck’s 
back,” have these experiences and these 
remembrances of them. But most men 
either simply grin and bear it, or carrying 
the grin a little farther, console: them- 
selves by regarding their own disappoint- 
ments from the ironic and humorous point 
of view. Crabbe, though not destitute of 
humor, does not seem to have been able 
or to have been disposed to employ it in 
this way. Perhaps he never quite got 
over the terrible and for the most part un- 
recorded year in London; perhaps the 
difference between the Mira of promise 
and the Mira of possession — the “ happi- 
ness denied ” — had something to do with 
it; perhaps it was a question of natural 
disposition with him; but when years 
afterwards, as a prosperous middle-aged 
man, he began his series of published 
poems once more with “ The Parish Reg- 
ister,” the same manner of seeing is evi- 
dent, though the minuteness and elabora- 
tion of the views themselves are alinost 
infinitely greater. Nor did he ever suc- 
ceed in altering it, if he ever tried to do 
so. 

With the exception of his few lyrics, 
the most important of which “ Sir Eustace 
Grey ” (one of his very best things), is itself 
a tale in different metre, and a few other 
occasional pieces of little importance, the 
entire work of Crabbe, voluminous as it 
is, is framed upon a single pattern, the 
vignettes of ‘‘ The Village ” being merely 
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enlarged in size and altered in frame in 
the later books. The three parts of “ The 
Parish Register” the twenty-four letters 
of “ The Borough,” some of which have 
single and others grouped subjects, and 
the sixty or seventy pieces which make 
up the three divisions of tales, consist 
almost exclusively of heroic couplets, 
shorter measures very rarely intervening. 
They are also almost wholly devoted to 
narratives, partly satirical, partly pathetic, 
of the lives of individuals of the lower and 
middle class chiefly. Jeffrey, who was a 
great champion of Crabbe and allotted 
several essays to him, takes delight in 
analyzing the plots or stories of these 
tales ; but it is a little amusing to notice 
that he does it for the most part exactly 
as if he were criticising a novelist or a 
dramatist. “ The object,” says he, in one 
place, “is to show that a man’s fluency of 
speech depends very much upon his con- 
fidence in the approbation of his audi- 
tors ;” “In Squire Thomas we have the 
history of a mean, domineering spirit,” 
and so forth. Gifford in one place actu- 
ally discusses Crabbe as a novelist. I 
shall make some further reference to this 
curious attitude of Crabbe’s admiring crit- 
ics. For the moment I shall only remark 
that the singularly mean character of so 


much of Crabbe’s style, the “ style of drab 


stucco,” as it has been unkindly called, 
which is familiar from the wicked wit that 
tells how the youth at the theatre 


Regained the felt and felt what he regained, 


is by no means universal. The most pow- 
erful of all his pieces, the history of Peter 
Grimes, the tyrant of apprentices, is al- 
most entirely free from it, and so are a 
few others. But it is common enough to 
be a very serious stumbling-block. In 
nine tales out of ten this is the staple : — 


Of a fair town where Dr. Rack was guide, 
His only daughter was the boast and pride. 


Now that is unexceptionable verse enough, 
but what is the good of putting it in verse 
atall? Here again: — 


For he who makes me thus on business wait, 
Is not for business in a proper state. 


It is obvious that you cannot trust a man 
who, unless he is intending a burlesque, 
can bring himself to write like that. 
Crabbe not only brings himself to it, but 
rejoices and luxuriates in the style. The 
tale from which that last luckless distich 
is taken, “ The Elder Brother,” is full of 
pathos and about equally full of false 
notes. If we turn to a far different sub- 
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ject, the very vigorously conceived “ Nat- 
ural Death of Love,” we find a piece of 
strong and true satire, the best thing of 
its kind in the author, which is kept up 
throughout. Although, like all satire, it 
belongs at best but to the outer courts of 
poetry, it is so good that none can com- 
plain. Then the page is turned and one 
reads : — 


*“*T met,’’? said Richard, when returned to 
dine, 
‘¢In my excursion with a friend of mine.’’ 


It may be childish, it may be uncritical, 
but I own that such verse as that excites 
in me an irritation which destroys all 
power of enjoyment, except the enjoyment 
of ridicule. Nor let any one say that 
pedestrian passages of the kind are insep- 
arable from ordinary narrative in verse 
and from the adaptation of verse to mis- 
cellaneous themes. If it were so the argu- 
ment would be fatal to such adaptation, 
but it is not. Pope seldom indulges in 
such passages, though he does sometimes. 
Dryden never does. He can praise, 
abuse, argue, tell stories, make question- 
able jests, do anything, in verse that is 
still poetry, that has a throb and a quiver 
and a swell in it, and is not merely limp, 
rhythmed prose. In Crabbe, save in a 
few passages of feeling and a great many 
of mere description —the last an excel- 
lent setting for poetry but not necessarily 
poetical—this rhythmed prose is every- 
where. The matter which it serves to 
convey is, with the limitations above 
given, varied, and it is excellent. No one 
except the greatest prose novelists has 
such a gallery of distinct, sharply etched 
characters, such another gallery of equally 
distinct scenes and manner-pieces, to 
set before the reader. Exasperating as 
Crabbe’s style sometimes is he seldom 
bores — never indeed except in his rare 
passages of digressive reflection. It has, 
I think, been observed, and if not the ob- 
servation is obvious, that he has done 
with the pen for the neighborhood of Ald- 
borough and Glemham what Crome and 
Cotman have done for the neighborhood 
of Norwich with the pencil. His observa- 
tion of human nature, so far as it goes, is 
not less careful, true, and vivid. His pic- 
tures of manners, to those who read them 
at all, are perfectly fresh and in no respect 
grotesque or faded, dead as the manners 
themselves are. His pictures of motives 
and of facts, of vice and virtue, never can 
fade, because the subjects are perennial 
and are truly caught. Even his plays on 
words, which horrified Jeffrey, — 
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Alas! your reverence, wanton thoughts I grant 
Were once my motive, now the thoughts of 
want, 

and the like, are not worse than Milton’s 
jokes on the guns. He has immense tal- 
ent, and he has the originality which sets 
talent to work in a way not tried by others, 
and may thus be very fairly said to turn it 
into genius. He is all this and more. 
But despite the warnings of a certain 
precedent, I cannot help stating the case 
which we have discussed in the old form, 
and asking, Was Crabbe a poet? 

And thus putting the question, we may 
try tosumup. It is the gracious habit of 
a summing-up to introduce, if possible, a 
dictum of the famous men our fathers that 
were before us, a habit which by me shall 
ever be honored. I have already referred 
to Hazlitt’s criticism on Crabbe in “ The 
Spirit of the Age,” and I need not, here 
at least, repeat at very great length the 
cautions which are always necessary in 
considering any judgment of Hazlitt’s. 
Much that he says even in the brief space 
of six or eight pages which he allots to 
Crabbe is unjust; much is explicably, and 
not too creditably, unjust. Crabbe was a 
successful man, and Hazlitt did not like 
successful men; he was a clergyman of 
the Church of England, and Hazlitt did 
not love clergymen of the Church of En- 
gland; he had been a duke’s chaplain, and 
Hazlitt loathed dukes; he had been a 
Radical, and was still(though Hazlitt does 
not seem to have thought him so) a Liberal, 
but his Liberalism had been Torified into 
atame variety. Again, Crabbe, though by 
no means squeamish, is the most unvolup- 
tuous and dispassionate of all describers 
of inconvenient things; and Hazlitt was 
the author of “Liber Amoris.” Accord- 
ingly there is much that is untrue in the 
tissue of denunciation which the critic 
devotes to the poet. But there are two 
passages in this tirade which alone might 
show how great a critic Hazlitt himself 
was. Here in a couple of lines (“ They 
turn, one and all, on the same sort of teas- 
ing, helpless, unimaginative distress ”’) is 
the germ of one of the most famous and 
certainly of the best passages of the late 
Mr. Arnold; and here again is one of 
those critical taps of the finger which 
shivers by a touch of the weakest part a 
whole Rupert’s drop of misapprehension. 
Crabbe justified himself by Pope’s exam- 
ple. “Nothing,” says Hazlitt, “can be 
more dissimilar. Pope describes what is 
striking; Crabbe would have described 
merely what was there. . . . In Pope there 
was an appeal to the imagination, you see 
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what was passing za a poetical point of 
view.” 

Even here (and I have not been able to 
quote the whole passage) there is one of 
the flaws, which Hazlitt rarely avoided, 
in the use of the word “striking ;” for, 
Heaven knows, Crabbe is often striking 
enough. But the description of Pope as 
showing things “in a poetical point of 
view” hits the white at once, wounds 
Crabbe mortally, and demolishes “ real- 
ism,” as we have been pleased to under- 
stand it for the last generation or two. 
Hazlitt, it is true, has not followed up the 
attack, as I shall hope to show in an in- 
stant; but he has indicated the right line 
of it. As far as mere treatment goes, the 
fault of Crabbe is that he is pictorial 
rather than poetic, and photographic 
rather than pictorial. He sees his subject 
steadily, and even in a way he sees it 
whole; but he does not see it in the poet- 
ical way. You are bound in the shallows 
and the miseries of the individual; never 
do you reach the large freedom of the poet 
who looks at the universal. The absence 
of selection, of the discarding of details 
that are not wanted, has no doubt a great 
deal to do with this — Hazlitt seems to 
have thought that it had everything to 
do. I do not quite agree with him there. 
Dante, I think, was sometimes quite as 
minute as Crabbe; and I do not know 
that any one less hardy than Hazlitt him- 
self would single out, as Hazlitt expressly 
does, the death-bed scene of Buckingham 
as a conquering instance in Pope to com- 
pare with Crabbe. We know that the 
bard of Twickenham grossly exaggerated 
this. But suppose he had not? Would 
it have been worse verse? I think not. 
Although the faculty of selecting instead 
of giving all, as Hazlitt himself justly con- 
tends, is one of the things which make 
poesis non ut pictura, it is not all, and I 
think myself that a poet, if he is a poet, 
could be almost absolutely literal. Shake- 
speare is so in the picture of Gloucester’s 
corpse. Is that not poetry? 

The defect of Crabbe, as it seems to 
me, is best indicated by reference to one 
of the truest of all dicta on poetry, the 
famous maxim of Joubert — that the lyre 
is a winged instrument and must transport. 
There is no wing in Crabbe, there is no 
transport, because, as I hoid (and this is 
where I go beyond Hazlitt), there is no 
music. In all poetry, the very highest as 
well as the very lowes: that is still poetry, 
there is something which transports, and 
that something in my view is always the 
music of the verse, of the words, of the 
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cadence, of the rhythm, of the sounds 
superadded to the meaning. When you 
get the best music married to the best 
meaning, then you get, say, Shakespeare ; 
when you get some music married to even 
moderate meaning, you get, say, Moore. 
Wordsworth can, as everybody but Words- 
worthians holds, and as some even of 
Wordsworthians admit, write the most 
detestable doggerel and platitude. But 
when any one who knows what poetry is 
reads, — 


Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal silence, 


he sees that, quite independently of the 
meaning, which disturbs the soul of no 
less a person than Mr. John Morley, there 
is one note added to the articulate music 
of the world —a note that never will leave 
off resounding till the eternal silence itself 
gulfs it. He leaves Wordsworth, he goes 
straight into the middle of the eighteenth 
century, and he sees Thomson with his 
hands in his dressing-gown pockets biting 
at the peaches, and hears him between 
the mouthfuls murmuring, — 


So when the shepherd of the Hebrid Isles, 
Placed far amid the melancholy main, 


and there is another note, as different as 
possible in kind yet still alike, struck for- 
ever. Yet again, to take example still 
from the less romantic poets, and in this 
case from a poet, whom Mr. Kebbel spe- 
cially and disadvantageously contrasts 
with Crabbe, when we read the old school- 
boy’s favorite, — 

When the British warrior queen, 

Bleeding from the Roman rods, 


we hear the same quality of music inform- 
ing words though again in a kind some- 
what lower, commoner, and less. In this 
matter, as in all matters that are worth 
handling at all, we come of course ad 
mysterium. Why certain combinations of 
letters, sounds, cadences, should almost 
without the aid of meaning though no 
doubt immensely assisted by meaning, 
produce this effect of poetry on men no 
man can say. But they do; and the chief 
merit of criticism is that it enables us by 
much study of different times and differ- 
ent languages to recognize something like 
the laws, though not the ultimate causes, 
of the production. 

Now I can only say that Crabbe does 
not produce, or only in the rarest instances 
produces, this effect on me, and what is 
more, that on ceasing to be a patient in 
search of poetical stimulant and becoming 
merely a gelid critic, I do not discover 
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even in Crabbe’s warmest admirers any 
evidence that he produced this effect on 
them. Both in the eulogies which Mr, 
Kebbel quotes and in those that he does not 
quote I observe that the eulogists either 
discreetly avoid saying what they mean 
by poetry, or specify for praise some- 
thing in Crabbe that is not distinctly poet- 
ical. Cardinal Newman says that Crabbe 
‘pleased and touched him at thirty years’ 
interval,” and pleads that this answers to 
the “accidental definition of a classic.” 
Most certainly ; but not necessarily to that 
of a poetical classic. Jeffrey thought him 
“original and powerful.” Granted; but 
there are plenty of original and powerful 
writers who are not poets. Wilson gave 
him the superlative for “ original and vivid 
painting.” Perhaps; but is Hogarth a 
poet? Jane Austen “thought she could 
have married him.” She had not read his 
biography ; but evenif she had would that 
prove him to bea poet? Lord Tennyson 
is said to single out the following passage, 
which is certainly one of Crabbe’s best, if 
not his very best : — 


Early he rose, and looked with many a sigh 
On the red light that filled the eastern sky ; 
Oft had he stood before, alert and gay, 

To hail the glories of the new-born day ; 

But now dejected, languid, listless, low, 

He saw the wind upon the water blow, 

And the cold stream curled onward as the 


gale 

From the pine-hill blew harshly down the 
vale; 

On the right side the youth a wood surveyed, 

With all its dark intensity of shade; 

Where the rough wind alone was heard to 
move 

In this, the pause of nature and of love 

When now the young are reared, and when 
the old, 

Lost to the tie, grow negligent and cold: 

Far to the left he saw the huts of men, 

Half hid in mist that hung upon the fen: 

Before him swallows gathering for the sea, 

Took their short flights and twittered o’er the 
lea; 

And near the bean-sheaf stood, the harvest 


ne, 
And slowly blackened in the sickly sun; 
All these were sad in nature, or they took 
Sadness from him, the likeness of his look 
And of his mind —he pondered for a while, 
Then met his Fanny with a borrowed smile. 


It is good; it is extraordinarily good; 
it could not be better of its kind. It is as 
nearly poetry as anything that Crabbe ever 
did — but is it quite? If itis (and Iam 
not careful to deny it) the reason as it 
seems to me is that the verbal and rhyth- 
mical music here, with its special effect of 
“transporting,” of “making the common 
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as if it were uncommon,” is infinitely bet- 
ter than is usyal with Crabbe, that in fact 
there is music as well as meaning. Hardly 
anywhere else, not even in the best pas- 
sages of the story of Peter Grimes, shall 
we find such music; and in its absence it 
may be said of Crabbe much more truly 
than of Dryden (who carries the true if 
not the finest poetical undertone with him 
even into the rant of Almanzor and Maxi- 
min, into the interminable arguments of 
“ Religio Laici ” and “ The Hind and the 
Panther ”) that he is a classic of our prose. 

Yet the qualities which are so note- 
worthy in him are all qualities which are 
valuable to the poet, and which for the 
most part are present in good poets. And 
I cannot help thinking that this was what 
actually deceived some of his contempo- 
raries and made others content for the 
most part to acquiesce in an exaggerated 
estimate of his poctical merits. It must 
be remembered that even the latest gener- 
ation which, as a whole and unhesitatingly, 
admired Crabbe, had been brought up on 
the poets of the eighteenth century, in the 
very best of whom the qualities which 
Crabbe lacks had been but sparingly and 
not eminently present. It must be re- 
membered, too, that from the great vice 
of the poetry of the eighteenth century, 
its artificiality and convention, Crabbe is 
conspicuously free. The return to nature 
wa» not the only secret of the return to 
poetry; but it was part of it, and that 
Crabbe returned to nature no one could 
doubt. Moreover he came just between 
the school of prose fiction which practi- 
cally ended with “ Evelina ” and the school 
of prose fiction which opened its different 
branches with “ Waverley” and “Sense 
and Sensibility.” His contemporaries 
found nowhere else the narrative power, 
the faculty of character-drawing, the gen- 
ius for description of places and manners, 
which they found in Crabbe; and they 
knew that in almost all, if not in all the 
great poets there is narrative power, fac- 
ulty of character-drawing, genius for de- 
scription. Yet again, Crabbe put these 
gifts into verse which at its best was ex- 
cellent in its own way, and at its worst was 
a blessed contrast to Darwin or to Hayley. 
Some readers may have had an uncom- 
fortable though only half conscious feeling 
that if they had not a poet in Crabbe they 
had nota poet atall. At all events they 
made up their minds that they had a poet 
in him. 

But are we bound to follow their exam- 
ple? I think not. You could play on 
Crabbe that odd trick which used, it is 
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said, to be actually played on some medi- 
zval verse chroniclers, and unrhyme him 
— that is to say, put him into prose with 
the least possible changes — and his mer- 
its would, save in rare instances, remain 
very much as they are now. You could 
put other words in the place of his words, 
keeping the verse, and it would not as a 
rule be much the worse. You cannot do 
either of these things with poets who are 
poets. Therefore I shall conclude that 
save at the rarest moments, moments of 
some sudden gust of emotion, some happy 
accident, some special grace of the Muses 
to reward long and blameless toil in their 
service, Crabbe was not a poet. But I 
have not the least intention of denying 
that he was great, and all but of the great- 
est, among English writers. 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
SARDINIA AND ITS WILD SHEEP. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the perpetual strug 
gle to make life more comfortable, it is a 
master passion with some of us to escape 
from time to time from this complex civ- 
ilization to some barbarous iand, there to 
become for a few weeks happy savages 
like our ancestors, emancipated from 
Babylon and babies. If, in addition, one 
can so far imitate those noble creatures as 
to spend the time in killing something, 
the deception is more perfect. One’s 
happiness is complete if the animal to be 
hunted lives in a mountainous country, is 
difficult to obtain, but may be fairly 
stalked in the open. At least, that is my 
c 


ase. 

I had a bad fit of this unquenchable 
thirst at the beginning of this year, and 
the particular excuse which served was 


the County Council Elections. I was per- 
sonally responsible for the conduct of 
fifty-six of them, and I ask any candid 
person whether that did not justify the 
buck-fever from which I was suffering. 
On January 18 I learned that the contests 
had all passed off without a hitch, and the 
anxieties of the previous weeks were for- 
gotten. People congratulated the victors 
and condoled with the victims, but nobody 
pitied the high sheriff, so he consoled 
himself in hisown way. On the following 





morning I packed up my camping outfit, 
and, accompanied by two kindred spirits, 
' fled to the land of the freé, Toabusy man 
the scope for this sort of thing is limited. 
If six weeks be the outside of his tether, 
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dreams of Arctic bears or Oves Poli are 
unattainable and unreal. Time and dis- 
tance have to be considered; but Scan- 
dinavia, the Alps, the Pryenees, the 
Mediterranean islands, can be reached 
within six days even in their remoter 
parts, and open out possibilities of elk, 
reindeer, chamois, bear, ibex, and deer of 
several kinds. Of all these I possessed 
memories and trophies, and, besides, the 
season for them was over. But there is 
another land of forests which I had for 
long marked down in my agenda, and gath- 
ered stray scraps of information about, 
as a squirrel harvests his acorns —no 
doubt, with all the pleasures of anticipa- 
tion. This was the island of Sardinia, 
where dwell many wild animals —red 
deer, fallow deer, oom ducks, and long- 
bills innumerable ; but, chief of all, in the 
wildest parts, the curly-horned moufion, 
desired by many sportsmen, seriously 
— by a few, attained by but a very 
ew. 

The old numbers of the Fie/d had 
been ransacked, travel-books searched, 
H.B.M.’s consuls resident on the island 
written to, still the information about these 
particular animals was meagre and contra- 
dictory. The authorities all differed as to 
what was the close season of the mouflon, 
but they all concurred in saying that it 
didn’t much matter. They were also unan- 
imous in declaring that the method of 
hunting them was by driving, whereas I 
was convinced that, being sheep, they must 
feed on the open, and therefore might be 
honestly spied and stalked. Possessed 
by this idea, I had engaged C——, keen- 
est of chamois-hunters, cheeriest of com- 
panions — though he knew no world wider 
than his own mountain valley. His friend 
Benjamin had begged to be allowed to 
come too, content to be a hewer of wood 
and drawer of water without pay if only he 
might see some new thing. These two 
joined us at Genoa, and were eyed suspi- 
ciously by the swallow-tailed waiters when 
their iron-clad boots clinked along the 
marble halls. 

My immediate companions were G——, 
one of those overworked country bankers 
who are expected to shoot with their cus- 
tomers four days a week, and F , of the 
numerous army of Anglo-American cow- 
boys who return to Bond Street and Lei- 
cestershire when the autumn “round-up ” 
isover. After being clothed and in his 
right mind for two months, his soul hun- 
gered for scalps and the war-path. I was 
due back under six weeks to receive one 
of her Majesty’s judges at Assizes. So 
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there must be no avoidable delays — and 
of course delays occurred, perverse and 
irritating. 

Instead of following my own instincts 
as to route, I took advice — always a mis- 
taken thing to do—and thereby lost, for 
hunting purposes, three whole days. But, 
as every expedition has its share of bad 
luck, perhaps it was as well to take ours in 
this way. Our intention was to be landed 
at a small harbor within easy reach of the 
range where we desired to hunt ; but when, 
the morning after leaving Leghorn, we got 
among the islands in the Straits of Boni- 
facio, the Tramontana wind blew so furi- 
ously that it became certain that no land- 
ing ceuld be effected between the sheltered 
harbor of Terranova at the northern end 
of the island and that of Cagliari at the 
other extremity. Our plan of campaign 
had to be changed at an hour’s notice, and 
a landing effected at Terranova, man 
weary leagues from our hunting-ground. 
Not liking the look of the ¢rattorza, where 
we supped, we got the station-master to 
lend us an empty room in his station. Here 
we spread our mattresses and waited for 
the morning train. Heavens! how the 
wind hissed all night! It was some con- 
solation that no landing would have been 
possible on the open coast. 

The early train took us through a 
broken, rocky country, the little ravines 
covered with cork and arbutus. It would 
have been picturesque if it had not been 
marred by numerous straight stone walls, 
under which the little smoke-colored cattle 
cowered from the storm. In some parts 
the landscape was dotted with nuraghi, 
the ancient fortified dwellings of primeval 
Sards — conical stone towers, yellow with 
the moss of three or four millenniums — 
into which they retired with their families 
on the approach of Pheenicians, Moors, or 
other predatory navigators. But this hy- 
pothesis is quite unauthorized, and very 
likely wrong. 

As we rose to a higher level the snow 
fell heavily, driven before a raging gale, 
and the Highland Railway in mid-winter 
could not have presented a more desolate 
picture. I blessed my fur coat and rein- 
deer-lined boots, if I blessed nothing else. 
It was merely a foretaste of the weather 
which we were to endure with few respites 
for a month, 

Foiled in our first attempt to reach our 
destination by water, we now proposed to 
enter the hill country from a certain point 
in the railway, whence the map indicated 
a road of some sort in the direction we 
desired. Fortune, for the moment, seemed 
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to favor us, as we found a fellow-traveller 
who knew the country we proposed to 
traverse. He warned us of malviventi, 
but my companions were a sufficient body- 
guard, so we telegraphed inquiries for a 
vehicle. When we reached the station 
from which we hoped to start, a message 
met us that this road was blocked with 
snowdrifts, and that there were no means 
of entering the mountains that way. We 
could only bow to the perversity of fate 
which doomed us to spend our precious 
days in wandering round the charmed cir- 
cle of our land of promise, while we gazed 
wistfully at the leaden clouds which cov- 
ered our Paradise. There was nothing 
for it but to re-enter the train and con- 
tinue the journey to Cagliari at the south- 
ern extremity of the island. We now 
descended to the great plain of Oristano 
— chocolate-colored and dank —and trav- 
ersed it from end to end. It is a pesti- 
lential hotbed which has helped to give 
the island a bad name for two thousand 
years. Miles away the mountains rose 
with sudden steepness from the plain, as 
they do on the Italian littoral, We passed 


several stagni, or brackish lagoons, cov- 
ered with wild fowl, which would have 
stirred our sporting instincts if we had 
not been thinking of higher game, and 


cursing the fate which kept us at arm's 
length. The natives pop at them all day 
and sometimes kill them, for they brought 
ducks for sale to the carriage windows, 
along with fresh-gathered oranges. 

The next morning saw us again on 
board the train—this time on a narrow- 
gauge railway which winds for fifty miles 
into the mountains. At the terminus we 
found the “ post” waiting —a small edi- 
tion of a Rocky Mountain mud-wagon, 
already occupied by three passengers, and 
into which we were invited to stow our 
five selves. At first the conductor volubly 
refused all luggage, but by dint of heavy 
bribery we got our rifles a!lowed and such 
a minimum of equipment as would serve 
atapinch. The rest was left forlorn on 
the platform, and did not rejoin us for a 
week, 

Somehow we all squeezed in —six in- 
side, two in the coupé, driver and con- 
ductor in front of that —and started for a 
twenty hours’ continuous drive. We saved 
our lives by walking nearly all the way; 
and this was not difficult, as we were 
always either diving into a ravine or 
climbing out of one. The road continu- 
ally returns upon itself, and short cuts 
were numerous. As we rose, the cultiva- 
tion became scantier, and the macguia or 
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scrub more frequent, till it covered the 
whole hillside. The population is ex- 
ceedingly thin, and the houses are all hud- 
dled together for mutual protection in 
little towns, separated by long intervals. 
In the evening we stopped at such a one, 
and the conductor wired an inquiry as to 
the state of the road. Somewhat to our 
relief the answer came back that there 
was too much snow to traverse in the 
night, and six feet two inches was able to 
stretch itself on the flat. The padrone of 
the telegraph was hospitably inclined — 
as indeed we found all the Sards —and 
put bread and wine before us, and a room 
to lie in. We had rescued from our 
stores two bottles of that traveller’s friend, 
British jam, and with the padrone and his 
brother the priest, enjoyed a jovial meal, 
The jam took the priest’s fancy immensely, 
and his conversation was confined to 
blessings on that condiment and curses on 
Garibaldi, whom he seemed to think still 
an enemy of the Church. One of the bot- 
tles was broken and the glass scattered 
among the contents, and we told the priest 
it was molto periculoso for him to eat it, 
but I fancy he elected to chance it after 
we had left. In the room where we slept 
were the first signs which we had seen of 
the caccia grossa for which we were en- 
during so much —skins of boar, mouflon, 
red and fallow deer. It is not correct in 
Sardinia to offer any payment for such 
casual hospitality, but a little keepsake to 
the signorina, who waits in the background 
with curious eyes, is taken in good part. 
In the morning we resumed our spome | 
on the frozen road, and passed throug 
some grand ilex woods— alas! rapidly 
disappearing before the charcoal-burner. 
Once in the snow we found tracks of mou- 
flon, or were they tame pigs? 1am not 
sure, but they served the purpose of rais- 
ing our spirits. The horses, which are 
small but well-bred and wiry, did their 
work well, and in due course we reached 
the little town which was to be the base of 
our operations. It is piled on the steep 
side of the mountain, facing a lovely view 
of purple plain and distant sea. We were 
greeted by the kind-hearted sportsman 
who is familiarly known in these parts as 
Signor Carlo. Blessings on his head for 
the good things he showered on us, not 
only then and there, but during the whole 
time we were in the mountains! What 
bread, short in the grain, white and ten- 
der! what succulent kids, what honey, 
more divinely flavored than that of Hymet- 
tus; and above all what Ogliastra wine, of 
which the tally saéd that we and our fol- 
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lowers had drunk (shades of Sir W. L.!) 
six hundred bottles! But it was only two- 
pence a bottle, so a fig for the expense ! 
The next morning, being Sunday, the 
whole male population was on the little 
Piazza. The women seem to be kept in 
almost Oriental seclusion. The national 
costume is peculiar. It has the appear- 
ance of being too hot above the waist and 
too chilly below it. A heavy Phrygian cap, 
fur waistcoat, and the universal hooded 
capote, constitutes the upper part, while 
below there is nothing but a short linen 
petticoat and gaiters. Nearly all wore a 
heavy knife, fully two feet long, across 
the stomach ; this is used indifferently to 
chop wood, slice a sausage, or avenge a 
quarrel. Varied and strongly marked 
features seem to denote that every con- 
quering nation of the Mediterranean has 
set its seal on the physiognomies of the 
island. Spaniards, Greeks, Moors, Arabs, 
and Jews reproduce, after many genera- 
tions, their respective types, distinct, and 
apparently unmixed. Notwithstanding the 
very predatory appearance of some of 
these gentry, we found them universally 
civil, though we were advised not to carry 
a large sum of money with us, and it 
would probably be rash to go into the 
wilder parts unarmed. The island is well 
patrolled by police, and these carabinieri 
were, as we thought, needlessly solicitous 
about our safety. The only approach to 
marauding habits which we experienced 
was on one occasion when one of our 
party was walking alone and unarmed, 
on the hill, when three sportsmen whistled 
to him to halt, and, approaching with their 
guns pointed at him from the hip, de- 
manded cigars and then money. He 
turned out his purse, which contained an 
English shilling, with which booty they 
retired, apparently well pleased with the 
result of their little game of brag. When 
he wanted to examine their guns, they 
sprang back, spurred by guilty conscience. 
This very mild case of highway robbery 
came round to the ears of the carabinieri, 
though we had carefully concealed the 
incident from them. They professed great 
indignation that we had not reported it, 
and the row waxed so hot, that at one 
time we thought we were to be locked up 
for having been robbed. Ultimately they 
otfered tointern the whole countryside in 
their villages as long as we remained! 
The only recent crime of which we heard 
in the neighborhood was recorded by a 
little cross on the road a mile from the 
cantoniera where we stayed. Here, a 
merchant, :eturning with the proceeds of 
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a sale of wine, was murdered for his 
money last summer. There was a hue 
and cry and a demand for justice, and 
somebody was shot “at sight” by one of 
the carabinieri a month afterwards. As 
far as I could learn there was only the 
barest suspicion against this man, but if 
he hadn’t murdered the merchant perhaps 
he had “ booed the police.” The carabi- 
niere was decorated! The custom of the 
vendetta has been almost stamped out, 
and what remains is merely a residue of 
commonplace sordid crime, and very little 
of that. As impulsive as children, the 
Sards are also as susceptible to praise or 
blame. If the least thing went wrong I 
have seen them blubber like overgrown 
babies, with heaving shoulders and 
streaming eyes. Our coachman, on one 
occasion having to get an extra load up a 
rather steep hill, was so overcome by 
such a paroxysm that he actually rolled 
off the box from sheer inability to hold 
himself upright. I am afraid it cannot be 
said that they are as simple as doves. 
Many of them are, it must be confessed, 
sad rogues and snappers up of unconsid- 
ered trifles ; but their Jonhomie covers a 
multitude of sins, and I confess I liked 
them. 

The language bears traces of the same 
mixed origin as the people, and many 
Arabic words are used ; but three hundred 
years of Spanish occupation has left the 
most marked impression. Some of our 
party who knew Spanish and no Italian 
had no difficulty in making themselves 
understood. 

We had intended to establish a camp in 
some valley high up in the best mouflon 
ranges, but our camp equipage had had to 
be left behind with the bulk of our heavy 
luggage, so that until it arrived this 
scheme was out of the question; and 
though we began with two or three bril- 
liant days, for the rest of our stay the 
weather was such as to make four walls 
and a roof a necessity of existence. I 
have said that there were no houses out- 
side of the villages and towns. The ex- 
ceptions to the rule are the cantoniere. 
These houses are placed about ten miles 
apart on the government roads, which now 
traverse the mountains in various direc- 
tions. They are used primarily for the 
accommodation of the cantonieri, who 
keep the roads in order; but they also 
contain, as a rule, a large empty barrack- 
room for the shelter of travellers, and a 
similar one for their horses. In one of 
these houses, at a height of nearly four 
thousand feet, and close under some of the 
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highest peaks on the island, we took up 
our quarters, afterwards moving to the 
guard-house of a mine a few miles further 
on. The nearest habitation, a small vil- 
lage of five or six houses, was six miles 
off. This cantoniera contained a fairly 
comfortable room, reserved for the use of 
the engineer of the road on his periodical 
visits, and this, by leave of the head offi- 
cial at Cagliari, we used. It was fur- 
nished with a rough table and two camp 
bedsteads, and we soon felt quite at home. 
The two cantonieri quartered here had 
each his separate tenement under the 
same roof, and as their abodes contained 
the only fireplaces, we had to mix a great 
deal in the family circle. I dare say we 
were as great a nuisance to them as they 
were to us, but we made very free with 
the family hearth, and were always greeted 
with a friendly invitation to take the 
warmest place. Here every evening we 
had a jovial hunting symposium, as we 
dried ourselves and our telescopes. The 
man himself, with his wife and progeny, 
retired at night to an inner room; but the 
hospitality of the kitchen was extended 
indifferently to carabinieri, several of 
whom slept there every night, goats, dogs, 
and casual wayfarers. I used to get up 
early, and it was always a difficulty to pick 
my way to the fireplace across the floor, 
which was literally covered with the sleep- 
ing figures. As soon as we saw these 
surroundings, we of course expected to be 
devoured; but during our stay of four 
weeks I only once caught a flea, and that 
was a very little one — in fact, a mere kid, 
not worth hunting. Perhaps they were 
hibernating, and if the weather were 
warmer this kind of caccéa would be more 
lively. 

We had added to our party two Sards 
— Gigi and Enricetto — reputed to be 
knowing hunters. They were cheery 
companions and willing workers, and 
never lost their tempers, but their ideas 
of the art of venerie differed from ours. 
Gigi had lost a hand by an explosion of 
dynamite at the mines, but the remaining 
member was marvellously busy and use- 
ful. He was a capital shot and at odd 
hours would be out on the hill for par- 
tridges, seldom failing to score; but his 
favorite occupation was to draw a stocking 
on to his stump and darn it—I mean the 
stocking; the stump was sound enough. 
Enricetto had a mercurial temperament, 
which occasionally vented itself in irre- 


pressible shouts when he saw any wild | 
| neighborhood of one of these clear slopes 
| there were unmistakable moufion tracks. 


animal —an inconvenient practive when 
stalking. The worst thing he did was to 





break up one of my mouflon heads and 
take it out for his luncheon. After this 
we chiefly used him to fetch supplies from 
the nearest town, at a distance of seven- 
teen miles ; and he and his horse seldom 
failed to perform the double journey in 
the day, and to return laden with huge 
demijohns of wine and sacks of bread. 

On the first evening our anticipations 
were raised to the highest pitch by the 
accounts which the carabinieri gave of the 
moufloni, or “mufli” as they familiarly 
styled them, which they saw daily from 
the road —an account which we thought 
too good to be true, but which our own 
experience afterwards confirmed. And 
now arose a tremendous controversy as to 
how they ought to be hunted. One writer 
says, “ These animals are almost impossi- 
ble to get except by driving them, and this 
is a very uncertain proceeding.” With 
the last part of this statement I agree. 
As to the first I believed there was a 
better way. I had come to stalk them, 
and stalk I would. The Sards on the 
other hand vehemently maintained that 
their method had always been pursued ; 
that it was to fly in the face of providence 
to try any other, and that none but a pes- 
tilent Radical would suggest such a thing. 
Willing to humor them I stooped to con- 
quer. On the first day we would go all 
together, and the Sards were to show us 
how to hunt mouflon, but I secretly deter- 
mined not to let pass a fair chance of a 
stalk. 

We started before daylight. Indeed, if 
I may make a harmless boast,’I saw every 
sunrise during the five weeks I remained 
in the island —that is to say when there 
was one. Nor will any one be successful 
at this sport who does not do likewise. 
But 1 am bound to confess there were so 
many mornings that the sky shook out 
the feather beds, instead of producing any 
sunat all, that the conceit does not amount 
to much. We ascended a ridge immedi- 
ately behind the house, and followed its 
crest. The snow, in spite of the three 
previous fine days, still lay everywhere 
except on some southern slopes. Allter- 
nate sun and frost had produced a crust 
upon its surface, in plunging through 
which our feet made a terrible noise, which 
did not promise well for “still hunting.” 
However, whatever its disadvantages, one 
learns more of the habits of an animal in 
one day on the snow, than in three with- 
out it. And oh! the exhilaration of that 
moment! Here was fresh “sign.” In the 
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Telescopes were immediately busy, not- 
withstanding the impatience of the na- 
tives, who thought this a needless waste 
oftime. A few minutes later those blessed 
words, “ I have them,” from C brought 
us all, eager worshippers, to his side. 
There they were sure enough — four 
brown spots on one of the southern slopes 
a mile or more distant. We had never 
seen mouflon before, but there was no 
mistaking the identity ofthe animal. The 
Sards were sceptical and said it was im- 
possible to see mouflon at that distance, 
but that they might be pigs. It was worth 
the delay of a few minutes to give these 
gentlemen a lesson, so we carefully posed 
a telescope on the rocks, and presided 
over the peepshow. As each man came 
up to look, it was amusing to watch his 
face. He would apply his eye with an 
expression of supercilious pity for our 
credulity. After a long gaze this would 
suddenly give place to an eager look, while 
the glass was convulsively clutched; then 
a broad grin and a volley of smothered 
oaths followed. Ross’s thirty-inch stalker 
was a new revelation to them, and visibly 
altered their attitude towards us. From 


that moment they recognized that we did 
know a thing or two which they had not 
dreamed of in their philosophy. 


These mouflon were close above the 
highroad, and as they would obviously be 
put away by the first person that passed 
along it that morning, we did not attempt 
to stalk them, especially as they were all 
females or kids, and were separated from 
us by a deep vailey. We went on along 
the ridge till we came to another favor- 
able spying-place, and again called a halt. 
Again the telescope, or rather the prac- 
tised eye behind it, was successful. This 
time the mouflon were in a shallow hollow 
in the ridge upon which we stood, and by 
dropping down to our left and keeping 
along parallel to the ridge we could reach 
them in twenty minutes. The Sards as- 
sumed an air of profound wisdom and 
showed how they were to be driven. I 
pointed out how they might be approached 
with certainty if they remained where they 
were. We compromised. They were to 
place themselves and the other guns as 
though for a drive, and I was to make the 
stalk. A long tramp through drifted snow 
took us to the rock which we had marked 
as overlooking the macquia where they 
were. Lying flat on the top of it we 
scanned the slope below us with infinite 
precautions. There was nothing to be 
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cealed a hundred. I sent C—— back to 
a point on the ridge three hundred yards 
further back, which commanded the slope 
from a different angle, and whence I hoped 
he might see them. But while he was 
gone I continued to watch the waving cov- 
ert below me, and at last saw alittle brown 
patch in the dark green. This presently 
developed into the head and shoulders of 
a mouflon. It was along shot, but I had 
had plenty of time to get my hand steady. 
She fell stone dead in her tracks. At the 
sound another, darker and more conspicu- 
ous, jumped up and stood for a moment; 
I rammed in a second cartridge, and as he 
moved off I felt sure I had hit him. As 
a matter of fact he had received as deadly 
a wound as the other, and had fallen within 
ten yards, but the covert was so dense that 
I was some time finding him. This wasa 
handsome young male. The other, I re- 
gret to say, was a female, but it was the 
first one | saw, and though this chance 
came thus early, I could not tell that I 
should have another. After this we always 
let the ewes alone. The natives make no 
such distinction, but fire a charge of slugs 
into the brown at short range, as they are 
driven by the foste. Two of those subse- 
quently killed by us had old wounds thus 
given, 

So triumphant a beginning was beyond 
the dreams of avarice. Incidentally it 
raised us several pegs in the estimation of 
the natives, and proved to them the effi- 
cacy of our method. The great ery 
was to teach them the importance of find- 
ing the game before the game found you. 
But from this time C ’s superior skill 
was recognized, and brute force bowed 
to science. While at luncheon under a 
clump of fine ilex, F made a clever spy 
of a small herd of moufion containing some 
good males, on the further side of the val- 
ley. They were lying in some thin cov- 
ert and the master ram lay on the top of a 
rock, only his dark brown shoulder and 
fine head being visible. In accordance 
with our plan for the day, while two of us 
were “ posted ” the third took the stalk, but 
this was a very different business from 
the first trial. For the first time we dis- 
covered the exceeding shiftiness of the 
wind among these hills. A back current 
carried a warning message to the herd, 
and F got only a long running shot. 
The Sards said it was all the fault of this 
beastly stalking. 

I came home by myself, following the 
stream, where the macquia is tallest and 


seen but the macquia, which was here so | the snow was most drifted. When these 
high and dense that it might have con- | long, flexible shoots are bowed down by 
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masses of snow, and interlaced, it consti- | 


tutes a temper-trying obstacle comparable 
only with the /eg-fohren of the eastern 
Alps. On the way I saw another lot of 
mouflon which I had unwittingly disturbed 
in my struggle through the covert. Now 
let nobody suppose from this grand day’s 
sport that it is easy to put salt on the tails 
of these wily beasts. To some extent, as 
often happens, we exhausted our luck on 
the first day, and we did not get another 
for many days. 

To enable sportsmen to appreciate the 
difficulties of the sport, let me endeavor to 
describe this little wild sheep and his ways 
and surroundings. The mouflon is asmall 
edition of the big-horn sheep of the Rocky 
Mountains. Though only about a fifth of 
the size, he carries the same sturdy body 
on shortlegs. Like that anima!, his horns 
spring well back, and then curve down- 
wards and forwards parallel with his 
cheeks; and like him, instead of the wool 
of a sheep, he has the close hair of a deer. 
The color of the ewes is also the same 
grey dun as the Ovis montana, but the 
rams are distinguished by the rich dark 
brown of the shoulders and a black fringe 
of longer hair below the neck. On either 
side he bears a conspicuous grey saddle- 
mark, which some have supposed that na- 
ture intended as a target. If so, it is like 
the false portholes painted on iron forts to 
deceive the enemy — too far back and too 
high. The belly is a pure white. His 
meat is excellent when well hung, but in 
February very lean. I saw no herd of 
more than twelve. The old rams were 
sometimes solitary, but more often in 
small companies by themselves. The 
young rams were often in the company of 
the does. It seemed to us that there was 
a preponderance of males, and we were 
told that the shepherds who bring their 
flocks to the hills in the spring, kill many 
ewes and kids at that season; but this 
disparity oe | be only apparent, as the 
ewes are easily missed with the glass. 

He stands about the height of a South- 
down sheep, but he carries a head that 
seems large, out of proportion to his body. 
The following are the measurements of 
our two best heads :— 


Length round outer curve 29 & 28 inches 
Span across horns ‘ - wen * 
Girth of horn at base . - g&I10 * 


It will be seen that as regards length 
and span they are not far inferior to big- 
horn sheep, but the girth and weight is 
much less. I had no means of weighing 


those we got, but our chamois hunter | 





thought the weight of the best about twice 
that of a large buck chamois, which would 
bring it to about one hundred pounds. 

I believe the mouflon, as I know him, is 
confined to the islands of Sardinia and 
Corsica. There are mouflon in Cyprus, 
and also in the mountains of Tunis, but 
they are distinct species from the Sardin- 
ian animal, and from one another. 

Take him all round I think the Ovzs 
musimon is the best hand at keeping a 
whole skin of any wild animal that I have 
hunted, not excepting the chamois, which 
I should place next. Rusé is not the word 
for him. He is up to all the tricks of the 
trade and several more. One writer states 
that to approach the rams is “not unac- 
companied by danger.” If to his other 
good qualities this sturdy little sheep 
added that of occasionally showing fight, 
he would indeed be perfect. To say that 
“they frequent the precipitous bluffs, 
where even charcoal-burners find it diffi- 
cult to set foot,” as another writer avers, 
conveys a wrongimpression. ‘Though he 
lives on ground more or less steep, it is 
easy, and he has no occasion for any re- 
markable feats of agility. On the other 
hand, his best safeguard lies in the dense 
macquia which covers the hills. At this 
elevation it is exclusively composed of 
the tall druyére heather, from which the 
so-called “ briar-root” pipes are made. 
This grows from two to six feet high. If 
this covert were continuous it would of 
course be impossible to see an animal 
which stands little over two feet, but much 
of it has been burnt, and there are natural 
openings besides. It is in these openings 
that he must be sought when feeding. As 
all wild sheep are constitutionally restless, 
and never remain long in one place, it will 
be understood how difficult it is, even 
when they have been spied, to hold them 
with the glass. They are constantly dis- 
appearing in the macquia, and have to be 
refound again and again before a stalk can 
be successfully effected. When they are 
alarmed or “at gaze ” they have a habit, or 
at least the rams have, of placing them- 
selves inthe middle of a bush of macquia, 
or at least in the shadow which it casts. 
The does, which are naturally less con- 
spicuous, do this in a less degree. The 
moufion are also assisted by the wonderful 
alertness of their eyes. I do not think 
that they see at a great distance, but the 
detect an exceedingly slight sign at a mod- 
erate range. On one occasion I got up to 
a small band at so high a level that there 
was no covert at all except that of rocks. 
They were two hundred yards off at least, 
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and feeding away, and the ground being 
bare I could see that there were no outliers 
—that fruitful source of unaccountable 
alarms. Yet the moment I looked over 
with all the usual precautions, my cap, 
which closely matched the rocks, was 
“ picked up,” and the alarm communicated 
to the whole lot. No deer or chamois 
that I am acquainted with would have de- 
tected so slight a movement at that dis- 
tance. This experience was repeated on 
several occasions. The Sards have a 
fable relating that a hair which fell from 
the head as hunter was smelt by the 
wild boar, while the stag heard it, and 
the mouflon saw it. When startled they 
whistle, as a chamois and occasionally a 
Highland sheep, does. 

One of their favorite devices is to seek 
for spots on the lee side of a ridge where 
the currents of air meet. Here in other- 
wise favorable positions they are quite 
unapproachable. And the worst of it is 
there is no means of finding it out until 
the stalker, after surmounting all other 
difficulties, arrives within two hundred 
yards, only to find the treacherous wind 
tickling the backs of his ears. Well he 
knows that he will presently find their 
couches warm but empty. I also fancy, 
though I cannot prove this meanness 
against them, that they practice an artful 
dodge which is not unkaown to red deer. 
This is to circle round an object which 
has excited some suspicion until they get 
the wind of it. 

Many of our largest and most interest- 
ing days were spent in vainly trying to 
defeat craft of this kind, and to circum- 
vent some strategical position that ulti- 
mately proved impregnable. At last they 
begin to feed ; fading light compels us to 
do something, a flat crawl through thin 
macquia, a suspicious old ewe in the way, 
which will keep looking back instead of 
attending to her supper, finally a long 
running shot in the failing light without 
result —— some such record was a frequent 
experience, but such days are not failure. 

The ground on which we found them 
may be described as broken rather than 
mountainous. The valley in which we 
chiefly hunted is a wide tract bounded on 
either side by considerable ridges, and 
containing quite a maze of shallow corries, 
affording excellent shelter in all weathers, 
and where the wind was most aggravating 
for the stalker. Most of the valleys here- 
abouts contain groves of fine old ilex in 
the hollows. These ilex woods contain 
splendid timber of that species, as well as 
oaks. 





I saw one of the former, in the} 
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hollow of which four men could easily 
have lain abreast. But the destruction of 
them is most melancholy. The pastoralé 
seem out of pure wantonness to build their 
fires under the finest trees of the grove, 
and it was a common sight to see such 
giants thus done to death and stretching 
their gaunt arms to the sky, or overthrown 
by the wind. On the day following the 
one above described, I went some miles 
down the road and explored carefully a 
valley thus wooded. The ilex were splen- 
did to look upon; but though I tramped 
for many miles through the snow, there 
was not a single track of mouflon to be 
found, and the reason was sufficiently 
obvious. The ilex produces an immense 
crop of acorns, and large droves of tame 
pigs are brought into the woods under 
the charge of pastorali, The mouflon 
therefore quit the neighborhood of these 
forests. Now our pet valley was free from 
such woods, with the exception of some 
small groves too remote for it to be worth 
while to bring the pigs so far, which were 
given over to the wild boar. These had 
tracked up the snow, which lay there like 
a cattle-yard. 

These boar lie too close in the daytime 
to stalk, and as a rule can only be driven; 
but on several occasions we caught 
glimpses of them, and once by a fortunate 
chance bagged one while stalking mouflon. 
We were all together on that day, and 
were spying for mouflon from some high 
rocks. One of our men was at the bottom 
of the slope four or five hundred yards off, 
and started a fine boar from a bunch of 
scrub. He came out into the open and 
stood half-way down the slope, uncon- 
scious of our presence as we were of 
his, until Enricetto jumped up, yelling 
“ Cinghiale ! cinghiale!” (wild boar) at the 
top of his voice, and waving his arms. 
This was the Sard notion of the best way 
to get a quiet shot. The boar started at 
his best speed, and tore across the slope 
below us as if he had forgotten something, 
his stumpy black body ploughing up the 
snow at every stride. F was the first 
to get hold of his rifle, an American re- 
peater, and began “ pumping lead ” with 
it. I rushed back and laid hold of the 
first rifle I could find, which happened to 
be G——’s. He was twenty yards off and 
could see the fun, but not having his rifle 
could not get a shot in. When I got into 
position the boar was straight below us, 
going at a great pace through some burnt 
macquia, where he showed plainly against 
the snow among the black stems. I fired 
a length ahead of him. Some one said, 
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“E ferrato,” and the beast seemed to 
slacken his pace. Before I could load my 
single barrel again, F—— got in two more 
shots, and at the last, as it appeared, piggy 
rolled over among the macquia. When 
we got down to him he was still sitting up, 
champing blood and foam. I got C——’s 
big alpenstock firmly planted against his 
side, so that he could not charge, and 
F gave him the coup de grdéce with 
his hunting-knife. He was a fine boar, 
about as big as they make them in this 
island, which is less than they grow to on 
the mainland. Only one bullet had struck 
him, and passed clean through. Of course 
we assumed that this was F ’s last 
shot, but after the “ gralloch ” we followed 
the track backwards and found that the 
blood began a hundred yards from where 
he fell. It was therefore plain that the 
fatal shot might have been fired by either 
of us, and the question would have re- 
mained forever unsolved if it had not been 
for a curious piece of evidence. We car- 
ried the boar to the top of the ridge, and, 
some further cleansing being necessary, a 
small battered piece of copper was found 
in his liver. Now F shoots with a 
solid bullet, whereas I used an express, 
the buliet of which carries a copper tube 
in the hollow. The butlet had passed 
through, but it had left behind this unmis- 
takable “certificate of origin.” Poor cow- 
boy! 

We were obliged to bow down in the 
house of Rimmon, and, for the satisfaction 
of our Sards, devote a day or two to the 
caccia grossa which they esteem so much. 
A motley band of peasants, accompanied 
by a variety of dogs, appeared at an early 
hour one morning by agreement. Some 
who came from a distance had camped for 
. the night in the woods. They were very 
keen and confident, and expected no pay 
beyond a supply of wine and a share of 
such game as might be killed. All had 
guns, but in a more or less rickety condi- 
tion. The barrels of some were badly 
cracked; not to be wondered at, for the 
muzzles were “ stoppered ” with plugs of 
grass when not in use, and doubtless these 
trivial obstacles were occasionally forgot- 
ten. I was told of one man who shot with 
an ancient piece which had a distinct elbow 
in the barrel. This slight blemish, he 
said, had been made by his grandfather, 
so that only the owner should possess the 
secret of shooting with it. 

Before each drive there was a great deal 
of voluble discussion, not to say quarrel- 
ling, as to how the drives were to be taken, 
and who were to act as beaters. About a 





third were told off for this purpose, while 
the remainder with ourselves occupied the 
posts on the ridge above the drive, or 
on the slope which was to be driven. I 
confess I envied the beaters, for we were 
soon chilled to the bone at the posts. 
They did not appear to attach much im- 
portance to driving down wind. The 
beaters kept up a discordant din, but the 
dogs did most of the work. . We took four 
or five drives that day; boar or moufion 
were seen in most of them, but only one 
or two snap shots were obtained and the 
result was wiZ. They say a small pig 
passed within twenty yards of me without 
my knowing it. The following day we 
drove down to the little village whence 
most of these men came, and took some 
likely-looking places on. another range. 
The result was no better. If we made 
any sceptical remark as to any drive, we 
were greeted with, “ Cervi—altro! ” (with 
emphasis) “Anche moufloni — Anche 
cinghiale — Suro, suro!” (crescendo). 
This indeed was a formula with which we 
grew very familiar while we remained in 
Sardinia, but after this experience we did 
not trouble the native form of sport, if 
such it can be called. Perhaps we were 


unlucky; certainly many boar are killed 


in this way, but I believe very few mouflon. 
This is borne out by the following, which 
is given by Mr. Tennant as the average 
annual bag on the Marquis of Laconi’s 
estate, which is one of the largest and 
best preserved on the island: Mouflon, 5; 
red deer, 10; fallow deer, 40; boar, 85; 
partridges, 500; hares, 150; rabbits, 300; 
woodcock, 160; snipe, 125; duck, 100; 
quail, 50; plover, 30; bustards, 5. There 
are a few red deer on these ranges, and 
the Sards would occasionally point out an 
old mouflon track in the snow which had 
been enlarged by the sun, and assert that 
itwasared deer. I sawno genuine fresh 
red deer’s tracks myself, but the excep- 
tionally severe weather had perhaps driven 
them away from the high ground. Fallow 
deer must also be sought at a lower level. 

Returning from that expedition in the 
evening in the little wagonette we had 
hired, we had an object lesson in the ob- 
stinacy of Sard horses. Such a pair of 
jibbers I never saw before. After a series 
of tremendous struggles, during which we 
progressed about a mile in an hour, we 
gave it upand walked home. The driver 
arrived there at midnight leading his 
horses. The next day he made another 
attempt, but ultimately he was beaten, and 
had to walk twelve miles to fetch another 
pair. 
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After this we returned with renewed 
zest to our own methods, thanking our 
stars that we were not dependent upon a 
mixed rabble of Sards for our sport. It 
was not all plain sailing, however, for the 
weather again turned abominably rough 
and remained so almost without intermis- 
sion for the rest of our stay. One does 
not expect to find the Arctic regions within 
a hundred and fifty miles of Africa. Daily 
we had to face heavy falls of snow and hail 
which condemned us to a voluntary im- 
prisonment for hours together under some 
hospitable rock, waiting for such a clear- 
ance as would make it possible to use 
the telescope. But our worst enemy was 
the wind. So thrashing, hammering, per- 
sistent a gale I never tried to stand against. 
The windows of the cantoniera were partly 
blown in, and the fine powdery snow 
poured in through the broken panes for 
several days continuously, while outside 
nothing was to be seen but whirlwinds ot 
snow and columns of spray a hundred feet 
high, torn up from the surface of the river. 
Even when the snow ceased to fall the 
wind was so high that it caught up the 
snow in wreaths and filled the air with 
the fine particles like a fog, so that no use 
could be made of the glass. Nor was 
this the worst of it, for, though we faced 
the weather, and by patience succeeded in 
finding the game, some shuddering cur- 
rent of air, whirling round the corries and 
rebounding from the cliffs. would carry a 
warning to their senses, from whatever 
quarter we attempted to approach, and 
time after time good stalks were spoiled. 
Stili we were often reminded of our lati- 


tude, even on the worst days, by distant | 
‘them. When we returned to the spot 
| where we had left him, he wore an ex- 
| ceedingly innocent expression, but he did 


visions, as through a veil, of gleams of 
southern sun bathing in golden light the 
low country which lay beyond the influ- 
ence of this centre of storms. More rarely 
we enjoyed a whole day’s respite, which 
we thought heavenly by contrast, and in 
some sheltered,corner we would pretend 
to take a siesta after the manner of these 
parts, with the head pillowed on a bunch 
of wild thyme, and its scent filling the 
nostrils. 

On such a day we had one of the pret- 
tiest of stalks. We had spied from the 
top of a ridge two old stagers— rams of 
quite exceptional quality —on the slope 
below us. They were thinking of settling 
for the day, and the wariness with which 
they sought a retreat was highly instruc- 
tive. After trying several spots they as- 
cended the opposite slope, and at last lay 
down within shot of the top of it, but so 
carefully concealed that though they lay 
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on snow and where the scrub was thin, if 
three powerful telescopes had not watched 
every move, we should certainly have lost 
them when they lay down. We had now 
to get down our side of the valley, which 
was, naturally, in full view; but the 
macquia, which generally favors the game, 
sometimes helps the hunter. Lying on 
our backs, and pushing ourselves down 
through the snow with our elbows, we slid 
in and out among the low bushes, as well 
concealed as our quarry, and reached the 
bottom in safety. Thence a shallow 
ravine led us easily to the top of the ridge 
under which the mouflon lay, and follow- 
ing it along to the well-noted point above 
them, and finding the wind there sure and 
steady, we felt pretty safe of a fair shot. 
I crept down the hill till I was nearly level 
with the rams, and could just make out a 
pair of horns. G , who was to take 
the shot, got straight above them and 
much nearer. We stayed like this for 
twenty minutes waiting for them to rise, 
when suddenly, without warning, rhyme, 
or reason, they sprang from their beds and 
bounded down the slope without a pause. 
G got ina futilerunning shot. I was 
too astonished even todothat. The cause 
remains to this moment a mystery, but 
there is one hypothesis which fits the 
case. We had left Gigi forty yards be- 
hind on the other side of the ridge with 
strict injunctions not to move. 1 hope I 
am not doing him an injustice, but it is 
just possible that, as we had so long passed 
out of his sight, overcome by curiosity he 
came over the ridge to see what had be- 
come of us. If hedid so it is certain that 
the rams would see him before he saw 


ry inquire if the shot had been success- 
ul. 

The cantoniera was not attractive by 
daylight. Even at the worst of the 
weather we went out on the off chance, 
and by sheer perseverance sometimes got 
a stroke of luck and conquered fortune 
against odds. On one of the most un- 
promising of days we struggled against 
the gale to our favorite spying-place. On 
the ridge we found that, even if the falling 
snow would have allowed a clear sight, 
the wind was too high to hold the glass 
steady. So we descended into a deep val- 
ley at right angles to the course of the 
wind, and sought a big rock. Here we 
built a huge fire, and, baking alternate 
sides of our bodies, waited to see whose 
patience would first give out. 
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For five hours we waited for a chance, 
and then gave in and followed the stream 
homewards, but kept a bright lookout 
as we passed certain deep hollows on 
the sheltered side, well knowing that in 
weather like this all the living things in 
the valley must be concentrated in such 
spots. We had passed several of these 
and were nearing the highroad when 
Cc , who was in front, dropped on the 
track. We followed his example and felt 
for our glasses, now almost useless from 
damp. High up the slope ‘he had seen a 
moufion, and we now made out four cun- 
ning old rams, the same, as we believed, 
which we had seen on previous occasions, 
but which had always eluded us. They 
were sheltering under a steep slope where 
the patches of heather were quite six feet 
high, which accounted for their choice of 
the spot. Getting into a hollow we went 
straight up at them, with very faint expec- 
tation of getting within shooting distance. 
Perhaps they thought that nobody would 
be fool enough to be hunting on sucha 
day. In any case they were less vigilant 
than usual. Though the wind seemed to 
be whirling about in every direction we 
got right up to them before they were 
“jumped.” It was impossible to tell ex- 
actly where they were, and the first sign I 
saw was a pair of horns describing a se- 
ries of arched curves. I had just time to 
shout to G to look out, when they 
bolted up the hill across a patch of open 
ground. The leader had his heels in the 
air before he could cross it. G ’s shot 
also seemed to tell. ‘Then I tried to get 
into a sitting position for a steady shot 
when they should reappear in the next 
opening, but I forgot how steep the hill 
was, and rolled clean over backwards, 
heels over head, and only recovered my- 
self to fire a futile shot. Again I got into 
position with the bead on the sky-line, 
feeling sure that one or another would 
turn there to look for his scattered com- 
panions. Exactlyso! A massive pair of 
shoulders and horns clear cut against the 
sky! Click—TI had forgotten to put a 
cartridgein. Egregious duffer! fat-head! 
tender-foot! Pile on the epithets — you 
will never have such another chance. 
Casting a hasty glance at the dead mouflon 
we followed up the trail, and soon found 
blood on the snow, which quickly led us 
to the body of another. We had two 
beauties at any rate, but we ought to have 
had the lot. 

These two had heads which are not easy 
to beat, but there were two or three veter- 
ans about, with heads as wide and strong, 





and in addition with the outward turn of 
the tips of the horns, which gives such a 
character to some of the Asian sheep, and, 
more rarely, to the American big-horn. 
We were greedy for one of these, and for 
many days counted all else as trash; but 
they set quite as much value on their 
trophies as we did. One day we spied 
such a one, well placed on the opposite 
slope of a deep valley. He had others 
nearly as good in his company as well as 
some ewes, but we recked not of them. 
A: solemn resolution was agreed to, to 


Spare no time or trouble to get this fellow; 


and having so resolved, we immediately 
broke it. The first difficulty was to get 
down the slope below us, which was in 
view. We ought to have returned along 
the ridge for a mile to where a hollow 
would have covered us, but to save a quar- 
ter of an hour we clipped it. I fancied 
there was a little ravine below us, but the 
slope proved painfully smooth, and the 
covert was unusually thin and the snow 
abominably white. Having got a third of 
the way down in safety, slithering dos-a- 
terre, we could not slither up again, and had 
to risk it. Now these crafty sheep prac- 
tised a dirty little trick, which we observed 
on more than one previous occasion. 
They really saw us all the time, but fre- 
tended that they did not, and remained 
apparently unconscious until we. disap- 
peared from their sight into the gully of 
the stream, when they instantly departed. 
Fortunately we had left Benjamin on the 
top of theeridge with a telescope to guard 
against suchacontingency. Finding them 
gone we now signalled him to joinus. He 
had seen that their heads were turned 
towards us, but they did not even rise 
from their beds until they thought their 
departure would be unobserved. They 
then separated into two parties, but B—— 
had kept his: glass on the patriarch and 
two or three others which accompanied 
him. He reported that they had passed 
over a shoulder of the mountain towards 
a certain deep corrie which we knew to be 
a favorite sanctuary. We now made a big 
détour, as we should have done in the first 
instance, and at length reached the rim of 
this basin. From here, after along search, 
we again discovered them. To approach 
was a different business in this concave 
hollow. For several hours we wound our- 
selves about among the low bushes, and 
horribly cold work was this flat crawling 
in powdery snow; but it was impossible to 
get nearer than a quarter of a mile. We 
had left Benjamin at the point where we 
had refound them, with instructions to 
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hold them with the glass. Once he 
thought they had discovered us, for all 
their heads went up together ; but, turning 
his glass towards the quarter at which 
they were looking, he discovered the cause 
in a large boar snouting about the scrub. 
In the mean while there was nothing for it 
but to wait till they fed into a more acces- 
sible place. This they at length did, 
feeding down the stream till a friendly 
shoulder hid them. Then we jumped up 
and ran along the hill as quickly as our 
stiffened limbs could travel, till we got 
right above them. The supreme moment 
seemed to have arrived. They were 
quietly feeding through some tall macquia 
towards a clearing. We slid down a hol- 
low which faced this opening, and waited 
seventy yards from it. First came a sus- 
picious old ewe gazing about. Now they 
were all in the open except the big one. 
Last of all he trotted out, and turned to 
graze on the edge of a steep bank, the 
whole length of his broad back exposed to 
us. What a grand trophy he will make 
set up in Ward’s best style! It was just 
the loveliest chance I ever saw, and after 
such a stalk too! I whispered to F 

to take him so. There was a crash of 
lead on splintered rock —twenty bounds, 
and he was gone. Alas that the minute 


trembling of some superfluous, misbegot- 
ten nerve should squander all that labor, 


forethought, endurance, and science! 
Well! I know whereabouts he is, and I 
hope to look him up again some day. 

It would be extremely interesting to me, 
but I fear tedious for the reader, to de- 
scribe other stalks, successful or the 
reverse. I will content myself with saying 
that notwithstanding quite an epidemic of 
misses we secured nine mouflon and one 
boar, all by fair stalking. 

1 will conclude this paper with a sug- 
gestion or two that may be useful to any 
one who may follow in our footsteps. If 
he understands stalking, by all means let 
him take a telescope, which must be used 
with industry and perseverance. Nor let 
him be content with looking the ground 
over once or twice. In such covert an 
animal may be hidden one minute and 
exposed the next. If he must drive let 
him avoid surrounding himself with a 
tribe of natives. Two or three are enough 
to drive a wide area for sheep. Let them 
drive, while he puts himselt in the dest 
post. His individual chance will be as 
good or better than if the ridge were lined 
with impetuous natives. The headquarters 
should be as far as possible from a town. 
A few Italian cigars carried in the pocket 





are the best passport. The best season 
for stalking mouflon would probably be 
the summer, when they are high up on the 
peaks where the rocks are nearly bare; 
but there may be danger of fever until Oc- 
tober. Supplies should be fetched every 
two or three days from the nearest town 
by a man on horseback. To avoid the 
necessity of carrying much money, a sum 
should be deposited with some agent 
there, and everything paid for through 
him. If the sportsman carries a good 
stock of wholesome incredulity, and relies 
upon his own judgment, he will enjoy 
kimself. If he discovers my particular 
preserve, I hope he will move on to some 
other equally good, or, should I find him 
in my quarters, there might be a bad case 
of vendetta. E. N. BUXTON. 


From Temple Bar. 
DR. JOHNSON AND CHARLES LAMB. 


A PARALLEL. 


AT first sight no two men could appear 
more unlike than Dr. Johnson and Charles 
Lamb. To’ compare a bear with a kid 
would seem as appropriate. The one so 
slight, so light, so unassertive ; the other 
of such ponderous individuality and over- 
bearing temper. Yet for all the obvious 
incongruity of the comparison, a marked 
resemblance may be traced between the 
“stately moralist’’ of Boswell’s reverent 
admiration, and the “stammering buf- 
foon ” for whom Elia himself had so scant 
respect. 

To begin with, both had to fight through 
life against hereditary madness, even while 
each was possessed of what Charles Lamb 
has defined as “ the sanity of true genius,” 
to an extent which makes it hard to real- 
ize how closely allied was its opposite to 
their peculiar quality of wit. It was in- 
deed only by sad experience that each 
learned how to manage his mind, and keep 
the dread foe, insanity, at bay. In them 
both the taint was derived from the pater- 
nal side. “I inherited,” said Johnson, “a 
vile melancholy from my father, which has 
made me MAD all my life, at least not so- 
ber.” And through life he showed pecul- 
iar sympathy with any one of clouded 
intellect. ‘“ Poor dear Collins !” he wrote, 
“T have been often wear his state, and 
therefore have it in great commiseration.” 
Lamb, who had actually once been the in- 
mate of an asylum, experienced something 
of the same attraction towards such as 
were affected by mental aberration of 
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whatever kind. “T love a foo/,” he breaks 
forth in one of those quaint, half-disguised 
revelations of character, so common in his 
essays, “as naturally as if I were of kith 
and kin to him. . .. I venerate an honest 
obliquity of understanding.” . The fre- 
quent allusions in his letters to attacks of 
nervousness, sleeplessness, and depres- 
sion, “ black as a smith’s beard, Vulcanic, 
Stygian,” prove how hard a fight he had 
to sustain against “dark hypochondria,” 
Johnson’s dread familiar. And the re- 
bound in both cases was to an almost mor- 
bid vivacity, during the very effervescence 
of which they might be cracking their 
jokes, and cursing the sun, as Johnson ex- 
pressed it of himself. 

Alike too, and due to the same cause (a 
desire to escape from themselves), was 
their craving for stimulants, and constitu- 
tional inability to use them in moderation. 
The sturdy doctor, in his drinking days, 
could take the strongest liquors, and in 
large quantities, with comparative impu- 
nity; while on Lamb’s sensitive brain the 
slightest induigence instantly told. Once, 
however, Johnson showed unmistakable 
symptoms of having “ had his dose,” and 
one of his long words hanging fire he sud- 
derly became aware of his condition, and, 
starting up, solemnly observed, “I think 
it time we should go to bed.” He got the 
better of his weakness, after several futile 
endeavors, by adhering rigidly to absti- 
nence. Lamb also had his leave-off-drink- 
ing, as he had his “ leave-off-smoking,” 
days. But alas! his resolution was too 
severely tried in other quarters that it 
could serve him here. And how heavily 
the failing, alluded to in general so lightly 
by himself and others, weighed on his con- 
science may be divined from that mourn- 
fullest of his essays, the “* Confessions of 
a Drunkard,” which, for all to the con- 
trary, must be perceived in parts to bear 
the ring of genuine and agonized remorse. 

They both wanted that sense which ren- 
ders music grateful to the ear. Johnson 
complained that it not only supplied him 
no thoughts, but prevented him from fol- 
lowing his own. And Lamb found it irk- 
some in the extreme to sit quiet through 
the windings of harmony, feeling himself 
under a strange necessity to provide some 
sort of mental accompaniment to the meas- 
ured sounds. Yet both seem to have had 
a lurking wish to excel in some depart- 
ment of the art. “I once bought me a 
flageolet,” Johnson late in life confided to 
Boswell, “but I could never make out a 
tune ;” while Lamb declared he had been 
practising “*God save the King,” all his 





life, whistling and humming it over to 
himself in solitary corners, but could not 
arrive within many quavers of it. Neither 
of them, however, was devoid of an unde- 
veloped faculty of music, nor incapable 
of being moved by the concord of sweet 
sounds. Hearing some solemn music 
played on French horns at a funeral, 
“This is the first time,” said Johnson, 
“ that I have ever been affected by musi- 
cal sounds ;” adding that the impression 
made upon him was of a melancholy kind. 
And Lamb mentions two airs, “ Water 
parted from the Sea” and “In Infancy,” 
which never failed to move him strangely. 
In those cases, ’tis true, association may 
have exercised half the charm. But if 
neither of them took delight in music, 
their ear for verbal melody was unusually 
keen. 

In this connection, the curious circum- 
stance may be revived that Johnson, in 
his youth, wrote verses to a lady “ playing 
on the spinnet”’ (Miss Hickman, the sister 
of one of his early friends), something, 
perhaps, in the grace of her occupation 
having won him to an innocent and fleet- 
ing attachment. Lamb did not write 
verses, but he devoted one of his most 
musical paragraphs to the praise of the 
“blooming Fanny Weatheral,” on whose 
strains,as she sang at her harpsichord, he 
used, in his early days, to hang enraptured, 
thrilled and trembling with a passion pre- 
monitory of that which overcame him 
afterwards for Alice W: n. 

These were transitory affections. Still 
more striking is the fact that they both 
were at one time in love with members of 
the Society of Friends. 

It was while Johnson was at Stourbridge 
school that he became enamored of Olivia 
Lloyd, “a young Quaker, to whom he 
wrote a copy of verses,” beyond which 
token of admiration he scarcely seems to 
have gone. 


I send you [Lamb writes to Manning] some 
verses I have made on the death of a young 
Quaker you may have heard me speak of as 
being in love with for some years while I lived 
at Pentonville, though I had never spoken to 
her in my life. 


This was Hester Savory, the verses 
alluded to being that peculiarly tender yet 
lively poem beginning, — 


When maidens such as Hester die. 


There must have been something in the 
maidens, an atmosphere of purity and 
peace surrounding them, some spell of 
restfulness, perhaps, in their “garb and 
stillness conjoined ” (every Quakeress is 2 
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lily, says Charles Lamb) that exercised the 
same attraction on the fretted, troubled 
spirits of them both. 

All but the names of these two young 
Quakers, and that they stirred the passing 
affection, the one of Johnson and the other 
of Lamb, has passed into oblivion. We 
would fain know something more of Olivia 
Lloyd, in whose very name there is a 
charm; but even Johnson’s verses on her 
have never been recovered. Could she by 
any chance have been of the same family 
as Charles Lloyd, the sometime bosom 
friend of Lamb? 

In both a constitutional love of idleness, 
which neither of them was slow to confess, 
went together with their capacity for hard 
work, ‘I have been an idle fellow all my 
life,” Johnson avowed, to the mystifica- 
tion of a fat, elderly gentlewoman he had 
chanced to meet in a stage-coach. His 
conviction was that no man loves labor for 
itself, and he acted on it by never writing 
(unless it were for friendship’s sake) with- 
out pay. And though, driven by poverty, 
he accomplished as much work as any 
man in England, he always felt, he said, 
an inclination to do nothing. Lamb, 


though he stuck to his desk as manfully 
as the sternest moralist could exact, was 
ever beset by a craving for leisure; and 
in his fierce revulsion from bondage was 


fain to exalt idleness for its own sake, 
citing old “ Sabbathless Satan ”’as the first 
invader of repose, as Johnson had reviled 
him for the first Whig. “A man can 
never have too much time to himself, nor 
too little to do,” he exclaims in his en- 
thusiasm. ‘Had I a little son, I would 
christen him Nothing-To-Do; he should 
do nothing.” 

Charles Lamb’s own estimate of himself 
as a stammering buffoon was accepted by 
some undiscerning spirits. Samuel John- 
son is scarcely regarded in that light, 
though his claims as a merry-andrew are 
well established. “His vein of humor,” 
says Mrs. Piozzi, “ was rich and appar- 
ently inexhaustible.” And Mr. Murphy, 
another of his intimates, pronounced him 
to be “incomparable at buffoonery.” It 
is as the weighty philosopher, born to 
reason and to dictate, that Boswell loves 
best to show him forth. He could ill 
brook that a “light notion” of his hero 
should be entertained by any one, least of 
all by Johnson himself. Yet even Boswell 
was constrained to acknowledge that he 
showed himself at times exceedingly di- 
verted at what seemed to others very small 
sport. Some there were, indeed, who 
thought that with all Johnson’s powers of 
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mind, wit and humor were his most con- 
spicuous talents. And in his lucid inter- 
vals from melancholy, or perhaps often 
during its acutest attacks, he was as lib- 
eral a contributor to the merriment of his 
company as Charles Lamb himself ; while, 
like Lamb’s, his manner of uttering things 
which appear rude in the narration would 
generally deprive them of all offence. 
Johnson did not look on himself as a 
solemn man, “I sometimes say more 
than I mean, in jest,” he said, “and peo- 
ple are apt to believe me serious.” Rather 
oppressive to him must have been the se- 
rious spirit in which most of his contem- 
poraries were inclined to take him. And 
nothing did Charles Lamb more deprecate 
than to be literally interpreted when in 
his jesting moods. “If you wrest my 
words beyond their fair construction, it is 
you, and not I, that are the April fool,” is 
one of his protests on the matter. In both 
this native buoyancy of spirit, existing 
along with constitutional melancholy, was 
apt to break forth inopportunely, in in- 
considerate sallies which with dullards 
might pass for want of feeling — as when 
Lamb would jest upon the subject of 
insanity, that black and ever-threatening 
thunder-cloud from which the bolt had 
fallen which destroyed his peace; or as 
when the old doctor, after that extraordi- 
nary frolic with his young friends, Beau- 
clerk and Langton, the details of which 
have been brought out for us in such life- 
like relief, turned off Garrick’s subsequent 
remonstrance with the sly comment, “He 
durst not do such a thing. His wife 
would not /e¢ him,” —an a!lusion which 
to Croker’s mind seemed inconsistent with 
that almost morbid regret he so long had 
felt for the loss of his own wife. It was 
with a more reckless abandon, but at the 
cost of a heavier conscience than Charles 
Lamb, that Dr. Johnson indulged in such 
rambles; the sorer-stricken nature pos- 
sessing the art, as few of the sanest spirits 
have ever possessed it, of distinguishing 
between what was allowable for him in 
the way of diversion and amusement, and 
what his better angel absolutely forbade. 
Yet both considered it a duty to be gay. 
‘‘ Entertain yourself as you can with small 
amusements or light conversation,” writes 
Johnson to a lady who had been ill; “and 
let nothing but your devotion ever make 
you serious.” It was not his devotion 
that could make Lamb serious. Nay, 
rather, it formed perhaps a part of his 
devotion to be merry. Speaking of an 
actor who had exchanged the surplice of 
a cathedral chorister for “the robe of mot- 
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ley,” he supposes that a cheerful heart, if 
kind and humble withal, may be a part of 
sanctity—a remark in perfect keeping 
with Johnson’s eulogy on Garrick — “ Gar- 
rick was a very good man, the cheerfullest 
man of his age.” 

Dr. Johnson’s “ bow-wow way ” and pre- 
liminary contortions contributed not a 
little to the effect of his talk. “Stay, 
stay — Toctor Shonson is going to say 
something,” a German who sat next him, 
perceiving the great man rolling himself 
as if about to speak, officiously proclaimed 
—a tribute only to be regretted because 
of the discomfiture it occasioned honest 
Goldsmith, who had been rattling away in 
his liveliest style; while, as De Quincey 
graphically describes, Lamb’s apparent 
distress of utterance availed to procure 
for him the silence of profound attention, 
on which his good things burst with the 
force of pistol-shots. Some of their witti- 
cisms, moreover, were of genuine kin. 
Exchange the convulsive rollings of the 
one for the other’s no less effective stam- 
mer, and it would be hard in many in- 
stances to fasten their several sayings on 
the rightful perpetrators. A lady show- 
ing the old doctor a grotto she had been 
making, asked him if it would not be a 
pretty, cool habitation in summer. “I 
think it would, madam,” he retorted — 
“for a toad.” Only the hesitancy of 
speech is wanting here to make it Lamb’s. 
Lamb met a Scotchman (as he tells a corre- 
spondent) who assured him he did not see 
much in Shakespeare. “I dare say mot,” 
responded Lamb. On which the Caledo- 
nian, though flustered for the moment, 
retaliated by saying he thought Burns was 
as good as Shakespeare. “I have no 
doubt he was—to a Scotchman,” was 
Lamb’s retort. The identities in this case 
seem actually to be confused. 

Equal in its intensity, half-real, half- 
assumed, as it appeared in both instances, 
was their prejudice against Scotchmen. 
Charles Lamb declared he had been trying 
all his life to like them, and was obliged 
to desist from the experiment in despair. 
To the full as anti-Caledonian in his tem- 
perament was Johnson, who would let no 
opportunity go by of casting discredit on 
the Scotch, their character, their literature, 
and their country, though he too could 
play with his prejudices, and admit that 
he had no reason for them. His partiality 
for Boswell was greatly due to the fact 
that he was, in his opinion, “the most 
unscottified ” of his countrymen. 

Though Johnson professed himself to 
be, or at least to love, a yood hater, it was 
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remarked that his dislike of any one sel- 
dom prompted him to say much more than 
that the fellow was a blockhead, a poor 
creature, or some such epithet. He de- 
lighted, as Lamb did, in drawing charac- 
ters, but “I cannot say,” records a friend, 
“T ever heard him draw any con odio.” 
“] am willing to love all mankind, excep 
an American,” he once declared in the 
very heat of passion. It was the type he 
condemned, rarely the individual. He 
hated the Scotch, but he loved Boswell. 
He hated a rogue, but for that arch- 
vagrant, Richard Savage, he had the 
warmest regard. And for Harry Hervey, 
one of his early friends, he pleaded, “ He 
was a vicious man, but very kind to me. 
If you call a dog Hervey, I shall love 
him.” He hated a Whig perhaps the 
worst of any; yet with bis peculiar abhor- 
rence, Wilkes, he got on very amicably 
when once the famous meeting between 
them had been accomplished. “He has 
always been at me,” was his version of the 
story, “but I would do Jack a kindness 
rather than not. The contest is now over.” 
Personal acquaintanceship had done away 
with imaginary dislike. When Lamb was 
asked whether he did not hate a certain 
person, “ How could I hate him?” he an- 
swered. “Don’t I know him? I never 
could hate any one I knew.” He pre- 
tended to be a woman-hater (of ove woman, 
that was to say), and none better than the 
“ gentle-hearted Charles ” (a title he often 
deprecated) knew how to apply such good 
round terms of abuse as the sturdy lexi- 
cographer delighted in. But as for genu- 
ine hatred, it had small place in either of 
them. 

Very striking in its similarity was the 
tenacity of their attachment to old friends, 
of whatever station. These are the terms 
in which Johnson laments the death of 
one : — 


When I came to Lichfield, I found my old 
friend Harry Jackson [a low man, “dull and 
untaught,’? as Boswell describes him] dead. 
It was a loss, and a loss not to be repaired, 
as he was one of the companions of my child- 
hood. I hope we may long continue to gain 
friends; but the friends which merit or useful- 
ness can procure us are not able to supply the 
place of old acquaintance, with whom the 
days of youth may be retraced, and those im- 
ages revived which gave the earliest delight. 


It is in the self-same spirit that Lamb 
| writes of the death of his old friend Nor- 
| Tis: — 





| In him I have a loss the world cannot make 
| up. He was my friend and my father’s friend 
| all the life I can remember. I seem to have 
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made foolish friendships ever since. ‘hose 
are friendships which outlive a second gen- 
eration. Old as I am waxing, in his eyes I 
was still the child he first knew me. To the 
last he called me Charley; I have none to call 
me Charley now. He was the last link that 
bound me to the Temple [Lamb’s birth-place]. 
You are but of yesterday. 


None better than the rough old doctor 
could have sympathized with Lamb in his 
yearning after the old familiar faces. 

Dr. Johnson’s thoughts, in the latter 
part of his life, were frequently employed 
on his deceased friends. “ He often mut- 
tered these or such-like sentences, ‘ Poor 
man! and then he died!’” the very echo 
of Lamb’s plaintive reiteration in his last 
days, “ Coleridge is dead.” 

Perhaps no two men could be named to 
whom death bore so dark an aspect ; whom 
the subject of it, in all its bearings, in- 
spired with such vague uneasiness and 
fear. “ Let’s have no more on it!” roared 
Johnson, in a fury of agitation, when Bos- 
well, in one of his inquisitive-fly humors, 
would persist in hovering about the dis- 
cussion. “Out upon thee, | say,” cries 
Elia, setting his thin face in a passion, 
half-real, half-simulated, against what 
Johnson’s massive countenance had paled 
at. “Thou foul,ugly phantom! I detest, 
abhor, execrate, and (with Friar John) 
give thee to sixscore thousand devils.” 
Neither of them, though good Christians 
both, knew anything of that happy-go- 
lucky sort of faith, such as possessed the 
man who, had he been told (as he declared) 
that only one person in the whole world 
was to be saved, would have exclaimed 
with not a shade of doubt, * That man 
am I, O Lord!” Dr. Johnson thought 
it not inconsistent with his reverent trust 
in “the mercy of God through Jesus 
Christ ” to take into account the possibility 
that annihilation or else damnation after 
death might be his doom; while Lamb, 
in a spirit of foreboding reluctance, ques- 
tions of the things that go out with life, till 
death looms before him as a melancholy 
* Privation, or more frightful and con- 
founding Positive.” “An odd thought 
strikes me,” said Johnson on his death- 
bed, “we shall get no letters in the 
grave ;” which comes almost as an after- 
reflection to Lamb’s quaint conceit, 
“There is no tipple nor tobacco in the 
grave.” Both clung witha sort of desper- 
ate affection to “this good world,” as Elia 
calls it; and, in spite of what they went 
through in it, would have been willing to 
linger on with those they loved forever. 
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tracted towards the state beyond. Spec- 
ulations concerning our future have min- 
gled, says Johnson in his life of Milton, 
“with our solitary thoughts and familiar 
conversations, and are habitually inter- 
woven with the whole texture of life.” 
So also did Lamb’s thoughts hover often 
in that direction. His slighter, more 
ethereal spirit grappled with and partly 
overcame that horror of the unseen which 
had troubled him from childhood. And 
when death came, they both yielded them- 
selves to him more calmly than many who 
have never dreaded his approach. 

Both were Londoners to the backbone, 
in spirit and in fact (though Johnson hailed 
from Lichfield), and preferred their natu- 
ral river Thamesis, to all the streams and 
seas of the actual or the ideal world. 
More suggestive to their imaginations 
than any Arcadian scenes was the stir and 
bustle of London’s crowded streets. “Is 
not this fine?” the doctor slyly asked of 
Boswell, while the two walked together: 
through Greenwich Park. But the would- 
be biographer, though but a youngster 
then, was on his guard. He would own 
to no “ exquisite relish of the beauties of 
nature.” ‘Yes, sir,” was his diplomatic 
compromise of the question, “but not 
equal to Fleet Street.” ‘You are right, 
sir,” came the approving rejoinder. And 
the intimacy, then in its beginning, made 
a rapid stride. Charles Lamb would at 
any moment have been ready to walk down 
Fleet Street under Dr. Johnson’s burly 
escort. “In dreams I am in Fleet Mar- 
ket, but I wake and cry tosleep again,” he 
writes to Wordsworth. And in his loneliest 
days the streets and faces of London had 
power to cheer him “inexpressibly.” The 
very faults of the city, her noise, her dis- 
cords, her tumult, her “ beloved smoke,” 
as Elia rapturously calls it, were congenial 
tothem. To one as to the other, — 


No sound was dissonant which told of life. 


The sins and scrrows, the toils and 
miseries, the sordid cares, the selfish rush- 
ing tide of the myriad-bodied life around, 
moved them to deepest sympathy. How 
different from Carlyle’s contempt! Wher- 
ever they might be, their thoughts were 
sure to stray beloved-London-wards. They 
were as exiles in any other place. John- 
son, in illness and old age, sought comfort 
from his native air of Lichfield. But such 
was his love of London, we are told, that 
he languished when away from it, “In 
the smoky atmosphere,” he bursts forth, 
with something even of unreasoning par- 


Yet their imaginations were strongly at-| tiality (recalling Lamb’s yearning after the 
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“fresher air of the metropolis”), “I was 
delivered from the dropsy. .. . The town 
is my element; there are my friends, 
there are my books . . . and there are my 
amusements.” “Give me old London at 
fire and plague times,” writes Lamb from 
dull Enfield, “rather than these tepid 
gales, healthy country air, and purposeless 
exercise.” 

Neither of them was in the least “ro- 
mance-bit about nature.” They were not 
meant for “mariners and vagabonds.” 
Johnson hated to hear about prospects 
and views, as Mrs, Piozzi testifies. “ That 
was the best gardea (he said) which pro- 
duced most roots and fruits; and that 
water was most to be prized which con- 
tained most fish.” ‘“ The earth, and sea, 
and sky (when all is said) is but as a 
house to dwell in,” quoth Elia. The phe- 
nomena of nature, exceptin a general way, 
passed unnoticed of them. And though 
equally observant of the various phases of 
humanity within his ken, Johnson, no more 
than Lamb, would have been moved to 
wonder had the sun some morning made 
his first appearance in the west. Yet to 
say of one or of the other that he'was in- 
capable of appreciating a fine scene would 
be a cruel libel. Dr. Johnson seems to 
have been touched with some unwonted 
emotion as he sat “silent and patient ” in 
a boat with Boswell off the Isle of Skye 
toward night. “Once he said, as he 
looked on the black coast of Skye — black, 
as being composed of rocks seen in the 
dusk —‘ This is very solemn!’” And 
Charles Lamb goes into the most orthodox 
raptures after his visit to Coleridge at the 
Lakes. They reached the poet’s house, 
he writes to Manning, after travelling 
through a gorgeous sunshine, in the dusk, 
‘‘when the mountains were all dark with 
clouds upon their heads. Such an im- 
pression I never received from objects of 
sight before.” But his conclusion, even 
with the shadow of mighty Skiddaw still 
upon him, is that — 

After all Fleet Street and the Strand are 

better places to live in. . . . I could not dive 
in Skiddaw. I could spend a year, two, three 
years among them, but I must have a pros- 
pect of seeing Fleet Street at the end of that 
time, or I should mope and pine away, I 
know. 
The revulsion in either case was sure to 
come. “Hills, woods, lakes, and moun- 
tains, to the devil!” Johnson, in an un- 
guarded moment, might have exclaimed 
with Lamb. 





ever try it?” he writes to a lady. Only 
one spontaneous “swear” is recorded of 
Dr. Johnson. (He had a character to 
maintain.) But that this one slipped out 
of him inadvertently in his old age would 
go far to show that he had a natural incli- 
nation that way. It was during a dispute 
as to whether sandhills could be fixed 
down by art, when the sage, in whom 
the subject had apparently awakened as 
curious an interest as possessed the Wal- 
rus and the Carpenter on a somewhat 
similar one, blurted out the query, “ How 
the devil can you do it?” though instantly 
(perhaps perceiving Boswell taking open- 
mouthed note of the lapse) he toned de- 
corously down to, “ How can you do it?” 
On another occasion a gentleman, in op- 
position to him in an argument, having 
called some one a “damned fool,” ‘He 
was not a damned fool!” roared back 
Johnson, taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to repeat the oath with increasing 
energy again and again, somewhat in the 
spirit of the Scotch minister, who, in- 
veighing against the use of snuff, applied 
pinch after pinch to his own nostrils to 
show how its votaries indulged in it, as, 
with rising wrath, he held them up to rep- 
robation. Boswell loyally attributes this 
bout of swearing to Johnson’s anger at his 
opponent’s want of decorum in As pres- 
ence. But from his marked emphasis on 
the word, and its unnecessary repetition, 
we may surmise that the philosopher 
found a relish, akin to that which Lamb 
experienced, in its utterance. 

Neither of them was indifferent to the 
pleasures of the table, Charles Lamb de- 
nouncing the saying that “ enough is as 
good as a feast,” for a vile “ cold scrag-of- 
mutton sophism;” while Johnson vehe- 
mently declares that “to be merely satis- 
fied is not enough.” Elia confesses to 
being “impatient and querulous under 
culinary disappointments, as to come 
home at the dinner-hour, for instance, ex- 
pecting some savory mess, and to find one 
quite tasteless and sapidless.” Not less 
so, to say the least, was the author of 
“The Rambler.” The only occasions on 
which he and his Zetty seemed to have 
been in danger of falling out were when 
he “ huffed ” her about his dinner, which, 
as he told Mrs. Piozzi, happened pretty 
often. Charles Lamb hated a man, he 
said, who could eat of dainties affecting 
not to know what he was swallowing. “I 
suspect his taste in higher matters,” is 
his shrewd remark. “Some people,” said 


Every one knows that Lamb was fond | Dr. Johnson one night at supper, which 


of swearing. 


“A curse relieves; do you | he was partaking of with uncommon satis- 
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faction, “ have a foolish way of not mind- 
ing, or — not to mind, what they 
eat,” going on, in language too forcible for 
transcription, to observe that he who does 
not mind such things will hardly mind 
anything else. His voracious love of a 
boiled leg of mutton, of which dish he 
once eat so much as a boy that his mother 
told him “it would hardly ever be forgot- 
ten,” adhered to him through life; and a 
leg of lamb always bore a close relation 
to “the heart of Lamb.” While Johnson’s 
inordinate love of pork (more suited to his 
grosser proportions) may be set against 
Lamb’s passion for roast pig. 

Not only did they love good eating, but 
they were also interested in the details of 
cookery. Lamb throws outa delicate sug- 
gestion here and there to the presiding 
deities of the kitchen on the concerns of 
their art, from the proper serving of roast 
pig and “his sauce,” to the preparation of 
frogs, which he and his sister had learned 
the flavor of in France. ‘“ You shall see 
what a book of cookery I shall make!” 
cried Johnson once at table. It was to 
be on philosophical principles, and its di- 
rections would probably have been no 
easier to carry out than some of Lamb’s. 
Equally ready, too, were they to impart 
their good things to their friends. “ The 
Hooles, Miss Burney, and Mrs. Hall 
(Wesley’s sister) feasted yesterday with 
me very cheerfully on your noble salmon. 
Mr. Allen could not come, and I sent him 
a piece, and a great tail is still left,” John- 
son writes to Mrs. Thrale; while the pres- 
ents Lamb received from absent friends 
— of hares, sturgeon, pheasants, barrels of 
oysters, and other dainties — he dispensed 
as freely to his friends as to himself, as 
he once quaintly put it. 

Both Lamb and Johnson were frequent- 
ers of taverns. In the distractions of the 
theatre they also occasionally sought re- 
lief. And both loved to recall their im- 
pressions of the principal performers they 
had seen upon the stage, the old doctor 
affecting a keen discrimination on the 
nicest matters connected with dramatic 
representation, his rambling, appreciative 
remarks on the subject suggesting Lamb’s 
reflections on some of the old actors. 
Their taste in literature, also, was in many 
respects similar. Johnson loved the old 
biack-letter books, in which the soul of 
Charles delighted ; and for the same rea- 
son, that they were “rich in matter.” 
Neither a folio nor a friend was ever the 
less valuable in their eyes because of a 
stain or two. And certain authors had the 
same attraction for them both. Burton, 
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in whom Lamb found so much of kin to 
himself, was the only writer who could 
lure Johnson out of bed toreadhim. He 
was a man, writes Lamb to Manning, 
“often assailed by deepest melancholy, 
and at other times much given to laughing 
and jesting, as is the way with melancholy 
men ”’—as was the way with Lamb and 
Johnson both. From rare old Isaac Wal- 
ton, who, to Lamb’s fancy, hallowed any 
page in which his reverend name appears, 
we find Johnson quoting verses. And he 
includes the “ Complete Angler,” Lamb’s 
delight from childhood, and recommended 
by him to Coleridge, in a list of books he 
drew up for a friend. But perhaps the 
strongest influence of any author on them, 
one to which their style was most indebt- 
ed, was that of Sir Thomas Browne, one 
of Johnson’s acknowledged archetypes, so 
much so that his authorship of a piece 
was once discovered by what was called 
his Brownism. And if in the style of 
Lamb, original as it is inimitable, the trace 
of another mind can be discovered, it is 
that of the author of the “Urn Burial” 
and the “ Religio Medici,” who, moreover, 
was one of the persons he wouid have 
wished to have seen. Cowley, Temple,’ 
and Jeremy Taylor held prominent places 
in both their mental repertories ; and be- 
tween their own styles, founded partly as 
they are on the same models, a resem- 
blance may occasionally be traced through 
all the difference. Their physical imper- 
fections, too, as has been remarked of both 
of them, peep out in their writings. Elia’s 
stammer seems often to hold back his sen- 
tences when at their fullest flow. It is as 
if we had to pause and wait on the very 
sound of his voice. And Johnson’s long, 
inverted sentences are contorted at times 
as if in sympathy with his twitching frame. 

The light, playful strain in Johnson has 
scarcely yet been fully recognized — that 
vein of “strange nonsense ” (to borrow 
Lamb’s description of his own), which 
found expression in all sorts of out-of- 
the-way sayings and doings. “Grand 
nonsense is insupportable,” he once em- 
phatically declared, showing that he had 
studied the subject more than might be 
supposed. Neither has enough account 
been made of Lamb’s more serious vein of 
eloquence, under the influence of which, 
when the ligaments of his speech were 
loosened by congenial society, or by the 
fumes of his “sweet enemy ” tobacco, he 
would discourse with fulness of insight 
and richness of imagery exceeding John- 
son’s own, “His serious conversation, 
like his serious writing, is his best,” says 
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Hazlitt, who had better opportunities than 
most men of judging. 

Throughout Johnson’s letters, and where 
one might least expect it, are scattered 
hundreds of natural and lively touches. 


—— is now making tea for me [he writes 
from Oxford]. I have been in my gown ever 
since I came here; it was, at my first coming, 
quite new and handsome. .. . I have pro- 

osed to Vansittart climbing over the wall, 
Bat he has refused me, and I have clapped 
my hands till they are sore at Dr. King’s 
speech. 


Against which may be set Lamb’s state- 
ment (whether to be believed or not, ’twere 
hard to say) that he had “strained ten- 
dons,” got by skipping a skipping-rope at 
fiftythree. In another letter Johnson 
comes out with the following racy bit of 
scandal: “ Reynolds has taken too much 
to strong liquor, and seems to delight in 
his new character” — which even Bos- 
well is constrained to set down as a “ fan- 
ciful description,” while Croker surmises 
it to be a “mere pleasantry;” in the 
spirit, most likely, of those with which 
Lamb was wont to bewilder his absent 
friends. But it cannot be denied that a 
‘morsel of scandal, whether well-founded 
or only for the fun of the thing, was never 
unwelcome to eitherof them. Like Lamb, 
Johnson will jest even on his ailments. 
“The gout that was in my ankles,” he 
writes to Mrs. Thrale, “when Queeny 
[Esther Thrale] criticised my gait, passed 
into my toe, but I have hunted it, and 
starved it, and it makes no figure.” Again: 
“T think to go to my physician and try 
what can be done. For why should not I 
grow better as well as you?” he jokingly 
demands. And, speaking once lightly of 
his asthma, he cites the case of an old 
gentleman who “panted on to ninety.” 
This is how he closes one of his letters: 
“Mrs. Thrale, poor thing, has a daughter. 
Mr. Thrale dislikes the times, like the rest 
ofus. Mrs. Williams is sick; Mrs. Des- 
moulins is poor. I have miserable nights. 
Nobody is well but Mr. Levett.” And in 
the following he gives full vent to the exu- 
berance of his spirits —“ To-night there 
will be opium; to-morrow the tea-pot; 
then heigh for Saturday !” 

In his conversation, too, strange turns 
and twists of thought and speech (plays 
on idea, if not on words) continually ap- 
pear. More than once, indeed, great as 
was his professed contempt for puns, he 
condescended to the actual perpetration of 
one. Having some difficulty in finding a 
toy-shop to which he had been directed, 
“To direct one only to a corner-shop is 





toying with one,” he was provoked to say. 
He would play ona name, as when he said 
of a gentleman under discussion, “ Mr, 
Long’s character is very short.” And on 
the title of the Deanery of Ferns, which 
Burke had ridiculed as darren, he jested 
with high relish, suggesting that Dr. AZoss 
should have it. Hearing of a horse which 
went at a snail’s pace even in going down 
hill, “ Ay,” said Johnson, “and when he 
goes up hill he stands still.” He pro- 
nounced one of Burke’s puns to be admi.- 
rable; and at a very poor attempt of 
Boswell’s he laughed in approbation, tak- 
ing the compliment it conveyed with 
“ pun-sauce,” as old Mr. Sheridan aptly 
put it; in consideration of all which we 
are free to suppose that, though he bought 
him a big oak stick to be in readiness for 
Foote, who had threatened to take him off, 
he would have submitted with a good 
grace to be /amb-fooned by Lamb, which 
allusion to his own peculiar form of wit by 
the essayist would have had the advantage 
of appearing as a perfect play upon words 
to Dr. Johnson who, Lichfield-fashion, 
pronouncing punch fJoonsh, would most 
certainly have called a pun a Joon. 

It would be hard to say whether Lamb 
or Johnson had the greater dislike and 
contempt for any affectation of sensibility. 
So glaringly did this quality manifest 
itself that superficial observers might have 
taken it for want of feeling. The death of 
Princess Charlotte, which was sentimen- 
tally supposed to have plunged the nation 
in mourning, evoked no more than the 
cheerful tribute from Lamb, “ What a nice 
holiday I got on Wednesday by favor of a 
princess dying!” And he frankly con- 
fesses, though with some evident reluc- 
tance, that he cannot “squeeze a tear ” to 
Byron’s memory. “He did not like the 
world, and he has left it, as Alderman 
Curtis advised the Radicals, ‘ If they don’t 
like their country, damn ’em, let ’em leave 
it,’” is his comment, which from any one 
else would have sounded cynical, on that 
tragic death at news of which so universal 
a moan had broken forth. Said Boswell 
one day to Johnson, “ I have often blamed 
myself, sir, for net feeling for others as 
sensibly as many say they do.” “Sir, don’t 
be duped by them any more,” was John- 
son’s answer. “You will find these very 
feeling people are not very ready to do 
you good. They fay you by feeling.” 
Davies having stated that he had been 
unable to sleep from the concern he felt 
for Baretti, who was on trial for his life, 
“As to his not sleeping, sir,” said John- 
son, “Tom Davies is a very great man; 
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Tom has been upon the stage, and knows 
how to do those things. I have not been 
upon the stage, and cannot do those 
things.” He chafed against any display 
of conventional feeling; but his own exhi- 
bitions of the genuine article were almost 
ludicrous at times in theirintensity. Mrs. 
Piozzi describes his distress at sight of 
an omelet, of which dish he had latel 

partaken with a friend who had since died. 
“Ah, my poor dear friend, I shall never 
eat omelet with ¢#ee again!” he cried in 
an agony. And as Miss Reynolds was 
relating to him a touching story of mater- 


nal love she heard him, to use her own 


words, “heave heavy sighs and sobs, and 
turning round she saw his dear face 
bathed in tears.” Soalso Lamb was often 
moved to a betrayal of the deepest feeling. 


Oh, Manning [he writes, after parting with 
his friend] I am serious to sinking almost, 
when I think that all those evenings which 
you have made so pleasant are gone perhaps 
forever; .. . indeed, we die many deaths 
before we die, and I am almost sick when I 
think that such a hold as I had of you is gone. 


Something in the death of Nelson, whom 
he locked on as a hero indeed, touched 
him to the quick. And even over imagi- 
But, like 
Johnson, he was no actor. He could not 
feigna grief. Their sympathies may, as 
Lamb said of himself, have been imper- 
fect, but they were very keen. 

Lamb humorously, yet not without a 
reserve of genuine admiration, pronounces 
his encomium on that lordly race who go 
forth “ borrowing and to borrow.” It is 
amusing to find Dr. Johnson, of all men, 
actually complimenting a young gentle- 
man of his acquaintance on the “ courage ” 
with which he had contracted debts, and 
the “spirit” with which he endured them ; 
though each in his own case was laudably 
alive to the desirability of keeping within 
one’s means. Boswell has not failed to 
notice “a propensity to paltry saving ” in 
Dr. Johnson, who gave away nine-tenths 
of his income in charity, and was shabby in 
nothing but his dress. On the candid 
Scotchman once owning to him that he 
was “occasionally troubled with a fit of 
narrowness,” ‘“ Why, sir,” said Johnson, 
“so am 1; dut ldo not tellit.” It must 
have been under the influence of some 
such fit that Lamb protests, “ I cannot bear 
to pay for articles I used to get for noth- 
ing,” on an enumeration of the various 
shifts he was put to for stationery after 
leaving the East India House, where un- 
limited supplies of peos and paper had 


nary woes his eyes could fill. 
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been at hisdisposal. ‘ My brother (Mary 
had long before confided to a correspon- 
dent), who never makes up his mind 
whether he will be a miser or a spend- 
thrift, is at all times a strange mixture of 
both.” 

It needs no ingenuity to discover the 
likeness between Lamb and Johnson in 
the respect of charity ; for it was never in 
the matter of giving that either of them 
spared his purse. Of one voice is the tes- 
timony of their several friends on this 
point. In Lamb’s case, from that of De 
Quincey, who exalts his beneficence as 
nothing short of princely, to Proctor, one 
of his younger intimates, who, at a loss for 
words to express his sense of the little ex- 
clerk’s liberality, says simply, “ He gave 
away greatly;” while the witness on be- 
half of Johnson is no less unequivocal. 
His generosity seemed to strike all who 
came in contact with him with fresh won- 
der; and he could scarcely trust himself, 
we are told, with his own money. If they 
were both unmoved by spurious senti- 
ment, they had the like solicitude for all 
real sorrow, trouble, and want. Neither 
Lamb nor Johnson ever turned a deaf ear 
to the cry of actual distress; and of per- 
fect resemblance was their keen, intuitive, 
and utterly unconventional sympathy with 
the poor. No considerations of political 
economy could induce either of them to 
steel his heart against a beggar. The 
tender-hearted doctor used to go abroad 
with loose money in his pockets to give 
away to any that might ask of him—a 
practice he had often recommended before 
he could afford habitually to carry it out 
himself. Nor did he grudge to hear of 
his alms being spent in gin or tobacco, or 
even tawdry finery. ‘ Why should they 
be denied such sweeteners of their exist- 
ence?” was his indulgent plea. The stern 
philosopher would, perhaps, have regret- 
ted the decay of beggars in the metropolis 
as keenly as did the humorsome essayist, 
who would have one “give and ask no 
questions.” 

Returning to his lodgings at one or two 
o’clock in the morning, Johnson would 
often put pennies into the hands of poor 
children sleeping on thresholds and stails, 
to provide them with the wherewithal for 
a breakfast; and this at a time when he 
was living on pennies himself. “ Reader,” 
pleads Elia, in his “ Praise of Chimney- 
Sweepers,” “if thou meetest one of these 
small gentry in thy early rambles, it is 
good to give him a penny — it is better 
to give him twopence.” And he goes on, 
with a fulness of detail, a fine gusto in the 
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elaboration of his subject, which shows 
that the charity inculcated had been often 
indulged in by himself, to describe the 
composition best suited to the palates of 
those sooty youngsters, and to implore its 
frequent administration. 

Alike, too, was their habit of succoring 
indigent ladies and others. Had Charles 
Lamb lived by himself he would probably 
have had his house full of queer pension- 
ers, as Johnson had. As it was, he con- 
tributed to the support of several, amongst 
others his old schoolmistress, to whom, 
for a long period, he allowed thirty pounds 
a year. Perhaps the most touching exam- 
ple of his impulsive generosity was when 
having, by his own request, seen the nurse 
who had attended upon Coleridge in his 
last days, so affected was he, as Talfourd 
relates, by the feeling she manifested to- 
ward his friend, that he forced five guineas 
on her; though equally characteristic was 
the manner in which, fancying his friend 
Proctor, because he appeared in low spir- 
its, to be in want of money, he suddenly 
addressed him, “ My dear boy, I have a 
quantity of useless things — I have now in 
my desk a—a hundred pounds —that I 
don’t £xow what to do with. Take it.” 


Nor did either of them ever shirk that 
hardest task of charity (for all Sydney 


Smith’s cynical characterization of the 
English form of it) applying to others 
in behalf of those in difficulty. We find 
them pleading, earnestly and humbly, as if 
it were their own, whatever sad case that 
was capable of relief by human aid may 
have come under their notice, whether it 
were that of some poor old man going 
under in the battle of life, of a widow left 
unprovided for, a young lady establishing 
a school, or a lad in search of employ- 
ment. Whimsical and humorsome as both 
were, so that volumes might be filled with 
their several oddities, above all things 
they were humane; and though they valued 
goodness beyond everything, and loved 
and reverenceda true man when they saw 
him, yet was their inexhaustible charity 
extended toward the least worthy. To be 
miserable, as Goldsmith remarked, was 
enough to insure the protection of John- 
son. It sufficed unfailingly to wake the 
compassion of Lamb. In short, were 
these two men living now it would be 
from either of them that one in misfortune 
from whatever cause would be likeliest to 
obtain relief. 

Dr. Johnson was one of the few men 
who might, in his way, have done for one 
belonging to him, in poor Mary’s position, | 
what Charles Lamb did for Mary. A dif-| 
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ferent way from Lamb’s, it is true ; yet the 
seemingly overbearing doctor was capable 
of scarcely less tender a forbearance and 
consideration. Witness the “ humane at- 
tention,” the “ delicate humanity,” to bor- 
row Boswell’s phrases, with which he ever 
treated his valued friend, peevish, blind 
Miss Williams, who, as he said after her 
death, had filled for him through thirty 
years the place of sister, and whose loss 
he mourned as if she had been his sister 
indeed; her only claim upon him at the 
first having been her forlorn and indigent 
state. As many allusions to her, her ail- 
ments, her occupations, her trips into the 
country, are scattered through his letters 
as through Lamb’s concerning Mary. 
Not only did he suffer her to play the 
despot in his own house, but he incom- 
moded many of his friends, as we are told, 
by carrying her with him on his visits to 
them, that she might not be spared out of 
his amusements. And many seeing them 
together, as he let go her hand at the door, 
leaving her to grope her way inside (fail- 
ing a servant to lead her in), or else whirled 
and twisted her about with him on the 
steps while, like some beneficent old hor- 
ror on the threshold, he performed his 
antics, might have considered them to the 
full as sorry a “pair of phenomena” as 
Charles Lamb and his sister appeared to 
Carlyle ; Lamb who “ tottered and shuffled 
... ricketty, gasping, staggering, stam- 
mering,” his speech most like to a “con- 
vulsion fit.” In later years Miss Wil- 
liams’s temper (perhaps as aggravating a 
feature in this case as Mary’s strange 
attacks were in the other) became so try- 
ing that the irascible old doctor’s patience 
with her was a constant source of wonder 
to the ignoble spirit of poor Bozzy. She 
would drive her benefactor from her pres- 
ence in her fits of passion, while he, 
humoring her pride and perversity for the 
sake of her infirmities, was fain to pur- 
chase her maid’s forbearance toward her 
with a secret bribe of half-a-crown a week 
beyond her regular wages. Boswell him- 
self was once forced to plead with her for 
the privilege of carrying off his revered 
friend to a dinner, on the score that as she 
had “so much of his company ” he hoped 
she would be “ good enough to forego it 
for a day.” 

“ Gallantry,” using the word in Charles 
Lamb’s sense, was a strong feature in 
Johnson’s character. Not only was he a 
careful observer of all outward tokens of 
politeness, but he set a higher value, says 
Miss Reynolds, upon female friendship 
than, perhaps, most men, and “always 
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talked his best to the ladies.” Neither he 
nor Lamb believed in that “ sort of indif- 
ference in the expression of kindness for 
each other,” which, as Lamb observes, is 
too apt to grow up amongst those in 
frequent communion. Lamb's tender epi- 
thets in speaking of his “ poor, dear, dear- 
est sister,” his “guardian angel,” recall 
Johnson’s sweet superlatives — “ dearest 
dear,” or “ dearest love” — in addressing 
his more intimate lady friends. 

They themselves were objects of what 
to some might seem extravagant affection. 
“It seems,” says one writing of Lamb, 
“as if no one else can ever have had such 
love and honor paid him, such troops of 
almost idolizing friends’””»— which might 
be said with equal truth of Johnson. Each 
in his way was the centre of his circle, 
and all who came in contact with them 
delighted to preserve some record of the 
intercourse, so that they occupy for us the 
place almost as of living friends. Not all 
his bearishness, his roughness, his tyran- 
nies, can put us for one moment against 
Dr. Johnson. As for Charles Lamb, he 
had nothing to put one againsthim. They 
were both privileged characters. What 
would be borne from no one else was not 
only suffered from them, but seemed to 
endear them the more to their admirers. 
They acted the part, often, as of licensed 
jesters, coming out, as if in the palace of 
truth, with whatever was in their minds. 
And whoever objected to this method was 
none the less obliged to submit to it. 
The unfortunate comptroller of stamps, a 
self-invited guest (by virtue of his being 
Wordsworth’s superior in office) at Hay- 
don’s one evening, and on whose com- 
placent twaddle Lamb burst with the 
quelling remark that he was “a silly fel- 
low,” fared no better than the gentleman 
who, chancing to have gone against John- 
son’s grain, was put down by him with 
the crushing szzd, ‘I hope, sir, what you 
are going to say may be better worth hear- 
ing than what you have already said;” 
though Lamb’s explosions bore relation 
to Johnson’s as the bright harmless play 
of sheet-lightning to the bolts from a 
heavy thunder-cloud. Yet the wild freaks 
in which Lamb’s unaccountable antipa- 
thies were apt to manifest themselves 
occasioned at times no less uneasiness to 
his friends, enlivened though it was with 
laughter, than Johnson’s outbreaks caused 
his faithful Boswell, who would sit on 
pins till the passion had blown over, try- 
ing by every means in his power to divert 
or mitigate its force, unless, indeed, he 
had deliberately, for his own amusement. 
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brought it on. In both cases the respon- 
sibility of these misdemeanors fell on oth- 
ers, as if the delinquents had been chil- 
dren spending the evening out, and putting 
their guardians to confusion by a fit of 
naughtiness ; and often when good behav- 
ior was most anxiously desired of them. 
So Charles, suspecting Coleridge one even- 
ing of a design to show his “pet Lamb” 
off, did his malicious best to thwart it, 
and disappoint the strangers who had been 
led to expect great things from him; while 
Boswell’s attitude toward the more refrac- 
tory doctor suggested to Sir Walter Scott 
the comical idea of a jockey showing off a 
half-broken horse, accounting for his skit- 
tishness with the anxious apology, “’Tis 
only pretty Fanny’s way.” 

Incongruous as the word brute (so often 
applied to Johnson) may seem in connec- 
tion with Lamb, “the frolic and the gen- 
tle,” yet it was in something the character 
of a brute, as his devoted friend and ad- 
mirer, Mr. Patmore, confesses, that he ap- 
peared to those who did not know or who 
could not appreciate him; whilst his own 
distinctive epithet of ‘“ gentle-hearted,” 
which cleaves to him as if it were a part 
almost of his Christian name, would apply 
with almost equal force to Johnson, who, 
however rough in the file he may have 
been, was gentle to the heart’s core. 

Candor and outspokenness were distin- 
guishing attributes of them both. And 
but for fear of straining the comparison, 
that “correct regard for truth,” so pre- 
eminently characteristic of Dr. Johnson, 
and which always marked the conduct of 
Lamb (as he himself assures a correspon- 
dent), might be instanced as a point in 
common between them. “If I am singu- 
lar in anything,” says Lamb, “it is in too 
great a squeamishness to anything that 
remotely looks like a falsehood. I am 
called Old Honesty; sometimes Upright 
Telltruth, Esq.” When he spoke of him- 
self as a “matter-of-lie man,” it was only 
his fun. ‘ There are inexcusable lies and 
consecrated lies,” Dr. Johnson once jocu- 
larly admitted to a certain learned divine. 
When Lamb retailed his strings of fiction 
to amuse an invalid correspondent, they 
may come under the definition of conse- 
crated lies. 

A point of union, which may seem whim- 
sical, may be found in erring, childlike 
Hartley Coleridge, who, loving and rever- 
encing Charles Lamb as he did, was 
strongly drawn in imagination to the large, 
compassionate nature of Samuel Johnson. 
“T should have liked,” he said, “ to invite 
him to a good dinner.” For it was never 
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on the weak (as the poet’s instinct told 
him) that either the despotic philosopher 
or the wayward humorist would have 
wreaked his spleen. It was as in recoil 
from the anxious discharge of duties to- 
ward those whose claim upon them was 
their helplessness, that they both indulged 
it, at the expense of such as were well 
able to support the brunt. 

We are all familiar with Johnson’s huge, 
ungainly form, arrayed in brown suit more 
or less dilapidated, singed, bushy wig, 
black stockings, and mean old shoes. A 
quaint little figure, Lamb comes before 
our mental vision, in costume uncontem- 
porary and as queer as himself, consisting 
of a suit of black cloth (they both affected 
dark colors), rusty silk stockings shown 
from the knees, thick shoes a mile too 
large, shirt with a wide, ill-plaited frill, and 
tiny white neckcloth tied in a minute bow. 

It is pleasant to fancy these two origi- 
nals being brought into personal contact. 
Nor is it hard, for all the tokens to the 
contrary, to imagine Elia taking the grand, 
humane old doctor into his embrace (a 
huger armful than his beloved folios), sit- 
ting up with him o’ nights, as he did with 
them, delighting in the humor of his con- 
versation, which was said by a contempo- 
rary to be unequalled except among the 
old comedians, in whom Lamb’s spirit 


found diversion; piercing to heights and 
depths in his nature which Boswell never 
revealed to him; while Johnson, it may 
safely be inferred, would have loved “this 
poor Charles,” in whom Carlyle could per- 
ceive but so slender a strain of worth. 

But had they met at all, it would have 


been on equal terms. Goldsmith main- 
tained with difficulty, though he did main- 
tain, his attitude of independence towards 
the colossus of his age. Charles Lamb, 
without any difficulty and with not the 
shadow of assertiveness, would have main- 
tained it better. Lamb, who from earliest 
manhood refused to knock under to the 
threatening intellectual arrogance of Cole- 
ridge; who shook Wordsworth by the 
nose instead of by the hand with the greet- 
ing, “ How d’ ye do, old Lake Poet!” — 
his stammering voice might have broken 
with impunity on the doctor’s weightiest 
utterances with the absurdest quips and 
twists of speech of which even he was 
capable. Yet both were of wayward na- 
ture, and had they met might not have 
coalesced. 

The parallel might have been run longer 
and perhaps drawn closer. As much also 
might be adduced to show that none ex- 
ists. Charles Lamb himself would have 
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been the first to scout it. But the kernel 
of the two natures was the same —en- 
cased in one within the huge, gnarled, and 
knotted framework with whose rollings 
and contortions we are all familiar as if 
we had known him in the flesh; in the 
other, within a little, peculiar, frail, trans- 
parent shell. Yet was Lamb not one whit 
less of a man than Johnson; nor was there 
less of tenderness in Johnson’s nature 
than in Lamb’s. Of one as of the other, 
the heart responds to the eulogy, — 


Oh, he was good, if e’er a good man lived! 
P. W. ROOSE. 





From Murray’s Magazine. 
MOUNT ATHOS IN 1889. 


Velificatus Athos is an expression which 
has a meaning even now, though a very 
different one from that implied by Ju- 
venal. The satirist would not believe 
that Xerxes turned it into an _ island, 
though the remains of the canal are plainly 
visible to the present day. But now the 
incompetence of the Turkish government 
has turned Athos, for English travellers, 
into an island, for it may only be ap- 
proached by sea. If you attempt to ride 
there from Salonica or Cavalla, you are at 
once warned that you do so at your own 
risk ; that the tariff now fixed by a joint 
commission of Turks, dragomans, and 
bandits for the release of an English cap- 
tive is £15,000; that you will have to 
pay that sum yourself, etc., etc. This is 
enough to drive any respectable and re- 
sponsible person from the enterprise of 
the land journey, and so he must wait for 
the rare and irregular chances of boat or 
steamer traffic. It was my good fortune 
to find one of H.M.’s ships going that way 
from Salonica, and with a captain gra- 
cious enough to drop me on the headland, 
or rather to throw me up on it, for we 
landed ina heavy sea, with considerable 
risk and danger, and the tpcxvyia, as they 
classically call it, lasted all day, and raged 
around the Holy Mountain. Yet this ad- 
venturous way of landing under the great 
western cliffs of the promontory, with the 
Monasteries of St. Paul, Gregory, and 
Dionysius, each on their several peaks, 
looking down upon us from a dizzy height 
through the stormy mists, was doubtless 
far the most picturesque introduction we 
could have had to the long-promised land. 

For this had been many years my de- 


| sire, not only to see the strangest and 
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most perfect relic now extant of medizval 
superstition, but to find, if possible, in the 
early MSS. which throng the libraries of 
that famous retreat some cousin, if not 
some uncle or aunt, of the great illumi- 
nated MSS. which are the glory of the 
early Irish Church. The other travellers 
who have reached this place have done so 
by arriving at some legitimate port on the 
tamer eastern side; the latest, Mr. Riley,* 
by landing at the gentlest and most hu- 
mane spot of all, the bay of Vatopédi. 
We, on the contrary, crept into a little 
boat-harbor under the strictest, the most 
primitive, and far the most beautiful of 
the western eagles’ nests, whither English 
pickles, tinned lobster, and caviare have 
not yet penetrated. We were doinga very 
informal and unceremonious thing, for we 
were invading the outlying settlements, 
to demand shelter and hospitality, whereas 
we should have first of all proceeded to 
the capital, Karyes, to present pompous 
letters of introduction from papas, prime 
ministers, patriarchs, and to receive 
equally elaborate missives from the cen- 
tral committee, asking the several monas- 
teries to entertain us. 

But we took the place by storm, not by 
regular siege. We showed our letters, 
when we climbed up to Dionysiu, as they 


call it, and prayed them to forestall the 
hospitality which they would doubtless 
show us, if we returned with official sanc- 


tion. The good monks were equal to the 
occasion ; they waived ceremony, though 
ceremony lords it in these conservative 
establishments, and every violation of it 
is called a ~poo0A7, probably the greatest 
sin that a monk can commit. At every 
step of our route this obstacle stood before 
us, and had we attempted to force our way 
past it, no doubt our dumb mules would 
have spoken, and reproved our madness. 
Yet when they had before them all the 
missives which were to be read at Karyes 
next day, to be followed up by a letter 
addressed to themselves, they actually an- 
tedated their hospitality, and made us feel 
at home and happy. 

Nowhere have I seen more perfect and 
graceful hospitality in spirit, nowhere a 
more genuine attempt to feed the hungry, 
and shelter the outcast, even though the 
means and materials of doing so were 
often very inadequate to Western notions. 
But let me first notice the extant comforts. 
We always had ample room in special 
strangers’ apartments, which occupy the 

* Athos, or the Mountain of the Monks. By Athel- 


stan Riley. Longmans, 1887. This is the newest and 
best book on the subject. 
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highest and most picturesque place in 
every monastery. We always had clean 
beds to sleep in, nor were we disturbed 
by any unbidden bed-fellows, these crea- 
tures having (as we were told) made it a 
rule of etiquette never to appear or molest 
any one till after Pascha, the Feast of the 
Resurrection. The feast was peculiarly 
late this year, and the weather perfect 
summer, still the insects carefully avoided 
any such 7poafoA7 towards us as to violate 
their Lenten fast. In addition to undis- 
turbed nights—a great boon to wear 

travellers — we had always good black 
bread, and fresh every day; we had also 
excellent Turkish coffee, and fortunately 
most wholesome, for the ceremony of the 
place requires you to drink it whenever 
you enter, and whenever you leave, any 
domicile whatever. Seven or eight times 
a day did we partake of this luxury, and 
without damage to digestion or nerves, 
There was also sound red wine, and plenty 
of it, varying according to the makers, but 
mostly good, and only in one case slightly 
resinated. There were also excellent 
hazel-nuts, often served hot, roast in a 
pan, and very palatable. 

What else was there good? There was 
jam of many kinds, all good, though un- 
fortunately served neat, and to be eatenin 
spoonfuls, without any bread, till at last 
we committed the prosbolé of asking to 
haver it brought back when there was 
bread on thetable. There were also eggs 
in abundance, just imported to be ready 
for Easter, and therefore fresh, and served 
au plat. Nor had we anywhere to make 
the complaint so pathetic in Mr. Riley’s 
book, that the oil or butter used in cook- 
ing was rancid. This is the advantage of 
going in spring, or rather one’of the many 
advantages, that both oil and butter (the 
latter‘is of course rare) were quite unob- 
jectionable. 

When I say that butter was rare and. 
eggs imported, I assume that the reader 
knows of the great feature of Athos, 
which consists in the absence of the 
greatest feature of human life— woman, 
and all inferior imitations of her in the 
animal world. Not a cow, not a goat, not 
a hen, not acat of that sex! And this for 
centuries! Three thousand monks, kept 
up by importation, three thousand labor- 
ers or servants, imported likewise, but no 
home production of animals —that is 
considered odious and impious. And 
when, in this remote nook of extreme con- 
servatism, this one refuge from the snares 
and wiles of Eve, a Russian monk seri- 
ously proposed to us the propriety of ad- 
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mitting the other sex, we felt a shock as 
of an earthquake, and began to under- 
stand the current feeling that the Russians 
were pushing their influence at Athos, in 
order to transform the Holy Mountain into 
a den of political thieves. 

Nothing is more curious than to study 
the effects, upon a large society, of the 
total exclusion of the female sex. It is 
commonly thought that men by themselves 
must grow rude and savage, that it is to 
women we owe all the graces and refine- 
ments of social intercourse. Nothing can 
be further from the truth. I venture to 
say that in all the world there is not so 
perfectly polite and orderly a society as 
that of Athos. As regards hospitality and 
gracious manners, the monks and their 
servants put to shame the most polished 
Western people. Disorder, tumult, con- 
fusion, seem impossible in this land of 
peace. If they have differences, and 
squabble «bout rights of property, these 
things are referred to law courts, and de- 
termined by argument of advocates, not by 
disputing and high words among the 
claimants. While life and property are still 
unsafe on the mainland, and on the sister 
peninsulas of Cassandra and _ Longos, 
Athos has been for centuries as secure 
as any county in England. So far, then, 
all the evidence is in favor of the restric- 
tion. Many of the monks, being carried 
to the peninsula in early youth, have com- 
pletely forgotten what a woman is like, 
except for the brown smoky pictures of 
the Panagia with her infant in all the 
churches, which the strict iconography of 
the orthodox Church has made as un- 
lovely and non-human as it is possible for 
a picture to be. So far, so well. 

But if the monks imagined they could 
simply expunge the other sex from their 
life without any but the obvious conse- 
quences, they were mistaken. What 
strikes the traveller is not the rudeness, 
the untidiness, the discomfort of a purely 
male society, it is rather its dulness and 
depression. Some of the older monks were 
indeed jolly enough; they drank their 


wine, and cracked their jokes freely. But | 


the novices who attended at table, the men 
and boys who had come from the mainland 
to work as servants, muleteers, laborers, 
seemed all suffering under a permanent 
depression and sadness. The town of 
Karyes is the most sombre and gloomy 
place I ever saw. There are no laughing 
groups, no singing, no games among the 
boys. Every one looked serious, solemn, 
listless, vacant, as the case might be, but 
devoid of keenness and interest in life. 
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At first one might suspect that the monks 
were hard taskmasters, ruling their ser- 
vants as slaves; but this is not the real 
solution. It is that the main source of 
interest and cause of quarrel in all these 
animals, human and other, does not occur. 
For the dulness was not confined to the 
young monks or the laity; it had invaded 
even the lower animals. The tomcats, 
which were there in crowds, passed one 
another in moody silence along the roofs. 
They seemed permanently dumb. And if 
the cocks had not lost their voice, and 
crowed frequently in the small hours of the 
morning, their note seemed to me a wail, 
not a challenge — the clear though uncon- 
scious expression of a just want in their 
lives. I noted down three of these cries, 
which in their frequent repetition sounded 
very dolorous, and reproduce them here 
carefully for the musical reader. The 
first two I heard at St. Gregoriou, and 
they were antiphonal, two birds crowing 
in turn thus : — 
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The third I heard next day at Xeropo- 
t4mo, and it was still sadder and more 
doleful,* viz. : — 
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How different were the notes of the 
nightingales, the pigeons, the jays, whose 
wings emancipate them from monkish re- 
strictions, and whose music fills with life 
all the enchanting glens, brakes, and for- 
ests in this earthly Paradise! For if an 
exquisite situation in the midst of historic 
splendor, a marvellous variety of outline 
and climate, and a vegetation rich and un- 
disturbed beyond comparison, can make a 
modern Eden possible, itis here. It isas 
if nature had been gradually improving in 
her work when she framed the three penin- 
sulas of the Chalcidice. The western- 
most, the old Pallene, once the site of the 
historic Olynthus, is broad and flat, with 
no recommendation but its fertility ; the 
second, Sithonia, makes some attempt at 
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* It is an old habit of mine to note down musically, 
so far as possible, the sounds in nature, and none is 
easier to note than the crowing of acock. Some day l 
hope to give the world some curious results from these 
observations. 
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per picturesque, having an outline of 
gently serrated hills, which rise, perhaps, 
to one thousand feet, and are dotted with 
woods. Anywhere else, Sithonia might 
take some rank, but within sight of the 
mighty Olympus, and beside the giant 
Athos, it remains obscure and without a 
history. Athos runs out into the A:gean, 
with its outermost cone standing sixty-five 
hundred feet out of the sea, and as such 
is far the most striking height to be seen 
in Europe. You may see higher Alps, 
but from a height, and with intervening 
heights to lessen the effect; you may see 
higher Carpathians, but from the dull plain 
of land in Hungary. Here you can enjoy 
the full splendor of the peak from the sea, 
from the fringe of white breakers round 
the base, up to the pale-grey, snow- 
streaked dome which reaches beyond for- 
est and torrent into heaven. Within two 
or three hours you can ascend from gar- 
dens of oranges and lemons, figs and 
olives, through woods of arbutus, myrtle, 
cytisus, heath, and carpets of forget-me- 
not, anemone, iris, orchid, to the climate 
of primroses and violets, and to the stunted 
birch and gnarled fir which skirt the re- 
gions of perpetual snow. Moreover, the 
gradually increasing ridge which forms 
the backbone of the peninsula is seamed 
on both sides with constant glens and 
ravines, in each of which tumbling water 
lends animation to the view, and life to 
the vegetation which often hides in its 
rich luxuriance the course of the stream, 
but cannot hush its sounding voice. Here 
the nightingale sings all the day long, and 
the fair shrubs grow, unmolested by those 
herds of wandering goats, which are the 
real locusts of the wild lands of southern 
Europe. Each side of the main ridge has 
its peculiarities of vegetation, that facing 
north-east being gentler in aspect, and 
showing brakes of Mediterranean heath 
ten or fifteen feet high, through which 
mule-paths are cut as through a forest. 
The coast facing south-west is far sterner, 
wilder, and more precipitous, but enjoys a 
temperature almost tropical ; for the plants 
and fruits of southern Greece flourish 
without stint. 

The site of the western monasteries is 
generally on a precipitous rock at the 
mouth of one of the ravines, and com- 
mands a view up the glen to the great 
summit of the mountain. To pass from 
any one of these monasteries to the next, 
you must either clamber down a precipice 
to the sea, and pass round ina boat com- 
manded by a skipper-monk, or you must 
mount the mules provided, and ride round 
the folds and seams of the precipices, on 
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paths incredibly dangerous of aspect, and 
incredibly free from any real disasters. 
When you come to a torrent, you must 
descend by zigzag windings till you reach 
some practicable spot near the sea-level, 
and cross it at the foot of some sounding 
fall. But the next projecting shoulder 
stands straight out of the sea, and you 
must climb again a similar break-neck 
ascent, till you reach a path along the 
edge of the dizzy cliff, whence you pass 
with cne foot-in the air, over the sea a 
thousand feet beneath, while the other is 
nudged now and then by the wall of the 
rock within, so that the cautious mule 
chooses the outer ledge of the road, though 
a loss of balance means strictly a loss of 
life. It was a constant regret to us that 
none of the party could sketch the beauti- 
ful scenes which were perpetually before 
us, or even photograph them. But the 
efforts of photographers hitherto have 
been very disappointing. There are in- 
deed pictures of most of the monasteries, 
taken at the instigation of the Russians, 
but all so wretchedly inadequate, so care- 
fully taken from the wrong point, that we 
deliberately avoided accepting them, or 
carrying them home. Mr. Riley too, a 
man of taste and feeling, had essayed the 
thing with leisure and experience in his 
art, and yet the cuts taken from his photo- 
graphs, which are published in his book, 
are also hopelessly inadequate. When, for 
example, approaching from the north, you 
suddenly come in view of Simépetra, 
across a yawning chasm with the sea roar- 
ing a thousand feet beneath, standing close 
to you in the air on its huge, lonely crag, 
holding on to the land by a mere viaduct, 
and behind it the great rocks and gorges 
and forests framed by the snowy dome of 
Athos in the far background, you feel that 
the world can produce no finer scene, and 
that the most riotous artistic imagination, 
such as Gustave Doré’s, would be tamed 
in its presence by the inability of human 
pencil to reproduce it. The plan of this 
monastery and its smaller brothers (I was 
going to call them sisters!) is that of a 
strong square keep, rising straight from 
the sheer cliffs with but a single bridge of 
rock leading landwards, and when the wall 
has been carried to a height far more than 
sufficient against any attack save modern 
artillery, they begin to throw round it 
stories of balconies, stayed out from the 
wall by very light wooden beams, each 
sheltered by that above, tilla deep-pitched 
roof crowns the whole. The topmost cor- 
ner of these balconies is always the guest 
chamber or chambers, and from this lofty 
nook you not only look out upon the sea 
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and land, but between the chinks of the 
floor of boards you see into air under your 
feet, and reflect that if a storm swept 
round the cliff, your frail tenement might 
be crushed like a house of cards, and de- 
scend into the sea far beneath. It was 
impossible to me, at least, to walk round 
these balconies without an occasional 
shudder, and yet we could not hear that 
the frail supports had ever given way, or 
that any monks had ever been launched 
into the air. On the divans running round 
these aerial guest-chambers are beautiful 
rugs from Smyrna and from Bulgaria, the 
ancient gifts from pilgrims and from peas- 
ants, which in the rich and vulgar Russian 
establishments were thrust aside for the 
gaudy products of modern Constantinople 
and Athens, while the older and simpler 
monasteries were content with their soft 
and mellow colors. The wealth of Athos 
in these rugs is very great. There were 
constantly on the mules under us saddle 
cloths which would be the glory of an 
zsthetic drawing-room. 

But it is high time for us. to take a 
closer view of the inside of these curious 
castles, some of which Vatopédi,-I viron, 
Lavra, are almost towns surrounded by 
great fortifications, and which possess not 
only large properties, outlying farms, de- 
pendencies, but within them a whole pop- 
ulation of monks and their retainers. Let 
us first speak of the treasures accumulated 
within them, relics of ancient art and in- 
dustry in the way of books, pictures, and 
work in precious metals. ‘The reader will 
doubtless appreciate that the estimate of 
some of these things depends largely on 
the taste and education of the visitor. 
What one thinks of the highest interest 
another despises as trivial, and this con- 
trast I feel to be very strong when we 
compare the views of Messrs. Owen and 
Riley, two sentimental High Churchmen 
from Oxford, with the views of Mr. Samp- 
son and myself, who both hold strongly to 
Protestant Christianity. But as Mr. Samp- 
son is an American missionary who never 
seeks to turn the Greeks from their 
ancient creed, but rather to infuse some 
life and spirituality into their practice, so 
I too am a Churchman decided enough to 
respect ritual and ceremony, when it is the 
symbol of something real in the hearts of 
the worshippers. Yet Mr. Riley thinks it 
of importance, in his excellent book,, to 
enumerate the exact number of chapels 
contained in, or attached to, each monas- 
tery, whereas to me the exact number, and 
the name of the patron saint, seems about 
the last detail with which I should trouble 
my readers. So also these sentimental 





travellers enumerate with care the alleged 
relics, and Mr. Riley lets it be seen plainly, 
not only that he is disposed to believe in 
their genuineness, but that, if proven, it is 
of the highest religious importance. To 
us it did not signify two straws whether 
the skull or shinbone of the ancient found- 
ers, or of some apostle, really did lie in the 
gaudy shrine constructed to hold it. But 
seeing the gross ignorance of the monks 
on all really important matters of history, 
on the real date and foundation of their 
several monasteries, we thought that to 
hear the ascription of the relic to some 
companion of our Lord, or some worthy of 
the first four centuries, was simply ridicu- 
lous. Any one who speaks of these 
things as Mr. Riley does, shows he is a 
bad judge of evidence, or rather he illus- 
trates again a great principle, too often 
forgotten, that belief is not usually a state 
of the intellect, but a state of the will. 
With this preamble I turn first to the 
books. All the convents we visited had a 
library containing MSS. The larger had 
in addition many printed books ; in one, 
for example, which was not rich (Esphig- 
ménu), we found a fine bound set of 
Migne’s “Fathers.” The library room 
was generally a little closet with very little 
light, and there was no sign that at any 
of the typical monasteries anybody ever 
read in it. The contents indeed con- 
sisted of ecclesiastical books, prayer- 
books, lesson-books, rituals noted for 
chanting, of which they had working 
copies in their churches. Still they are 
so careless concerning the teaching of 
their old service books that they have 
completely lost the meaning of the old 
musical notation, which appears in dots 
and commas (generally red) over their 
older texts, and they now follow a new 
tradition with a new notation. When one 
has seen some hundreds of these Gos- 
pels, and extracts from the Gospels, rang- 
ing over several centuries, some written 
in gold characters on the title-page, with 
some conventional pictures of the Evan- 
gelists, on gold ground, one begins to 
worder what could have possessed the 
good monks to occupy themselves with 
doing over and over again what had been 
done hundreds of times, and lay before 
them in multitudes of adequate copies. I 
suppose the nature of their religious wor- 
ship suggests the true answer. As they 
count it religion to repeat over and over 
again prayers and lessons all through their 
nights of vigil and their days of somno- 
lence, so they must have thought it ac- 
ceptable to God, and a moral deed, to 
keep copying out, in a fair hand, Gospels 
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that nobody would read, and that nobody 
would disturb for centuries on dusty 
shelves. 

In the twelve libraries we examined, we 
did not find more than half-a-dozen secular 
books, and these of late date, and copies 
of well-known texts. There may of course 
be some stray treasures still concealed in 
nooks and corners, though scholars, like 
Mr. Lambros of Athens, have spent much 
labor in classifying and cataloguing these 
books. But I saw chests here and there 
in out-of-the-way lumber-rooms, with a few 
books lying in them, and believe that in 
this way something really useful may still 
be concealed. In general the monks were 
friendly and ready to show their books, 
or at least their perfect manners made 
them appear so; but in one monastery 
(Stavronikita) they were clearly anxious 
that none of these treasures should be 
studied. They had not only tossed to- 
gether all their MSS. which had been 
properly set in order by Mr. Lambros, but 
had torn off the labels with which he had 
numbered them, without any attempt, or I 
believe intention, of replacing them with 
new ones. 

As Iam not now addressing a learned 
audience, I need not go into details about 
the particular books which interested us. 


My main object had been to find, if possi- 
ble, at Mount Athos some analogy, some 
parallel, to the splendid school of orna- 
mentation which has left us the “ Book of 
Kells,” the ‘*‘ Lindisfarne Gospels,” “ St. 
Chad’s Gospel” at Lichfield, and other 


such masterpieces of illumination. I had 
thought it possible that some early Byzan- 
tine missionary had found his way to Ire- 
land, and given the first impulse to a 
school so justly famous. Hence I paid 
special attention to early illuminated 
books in the libraries at Athos. I can 
hardly say whether I was disappointed or 
not to find that as far as Athos went, the 
frish school was perfectly indeperdent, 
and there was no book which even re- 
motely suggested the marvellous designs 
of the “ Book .of Kells.” On the whole 
the illuminated books were poor, and of a 
distressing uniformity. There was ample 
use of gilding, and a good knowledge of 
colors. In one or two we found a dozen 
kinds of birds adequately portrayed in 
colors—the peacock, pheasant, red-legged 
partridge, stork, etc., being at once recog- 
nizable. But all the capitals were upon 
the same design, all the bands of orna- 
ment were little more than blue diaper on 
gold ground. There were a good many 
books in slanting uncials, probably seventh 
to ninth century; an occasional page or 
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fragment of earlier date, but nothing that 
we could see of value for fixing the diffi- 
culties of a Scripture text. Careful and 
beautiful handwritings on splendid vellum 
of the succeeding centuries were there in 
countless abundance. They are valuable 
as specimens of handwriting and as noth- 
ing else. In many of the libraries the 
monk in charge was quite intelligent about 
the date of the MSS., and was able to 
read the often perplexing colophon in 
which the century and ¢xdiction were re- 
corded. But the number of dated MSS. 
was, alas! very small. 

I now turn to the Kewujda, or treasures in 
precious metals and gems, which have 
often been described and belauded by 
travellers. Each visitor sees something 
to admire which the rest pass over in 
silence, or else he is shown something not 
shown tothe rest. So you must consult 
first Curzon, then Mr. Tozer, then Didron, 
then Mr. Riley, and even after that there 
remain many things to be noted by fresh 
observers. The fact is that the majority 
of these reliquaries, pictures, and orna- 
ments of the screen are tawdry and vul- 
gar, either made or renewed lately, and in 
bad taste. It is only here and there that 
a splendid old piece of work strikes you 
with its strange contrast. Far the most 
interesting of all the illustrations given by 
Mr. Riley is that of the nave of one of the 
churches, which are all (except the old 
church of Karyes), built on exactly the 
same plan, with small variations as to the 
lighting, or the outer narthex, or the di- 
mensions. An architect would find these 
variations highly interesting ; to the ama- 
teur there seems in them a dreadful same- 
ness. But among the uniform, or nearly 
uniform, features is a huge candelabrum, 
not the central one hung from the middle 
of the dome, but one which encircles it, 
hung by brass chains from the inner edges 
of the dome, consisting of twelve (some- 
times only ten) straight bands of open- 
worked brass, of excellent design, joined 
with hinges, which are set in double eagles 
(the Byzantine emblem) so that they form 
large decagons or duodecagons, in the 
upper edge of which candles are set all 
round. The design and work of these 
candelabra appeared to me old. But 
the monks affirmed that they were now 
made in Karyes. This I did not believe, 
and in any case my suspicions as to the 
antiquity of the design were confirmed by 
one I found in St. Paul’s (Agio Pavlo), 
which bears on one of the double eagles 
an inscription that the hegoumenos had 
restored and beautified the church in 1850. 
But this eagle joined brass bands, on 
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which was a plain old-German inscription, 
Stating that they were made in Dresden in 
the year 1660. 

By far the finest embroideries in silk 
were at the rich and splendid Iviron, and 
indeed their main church has many re- 
markable features worthy of note. The 
floor is of exquisite old mosaic, with an 
inscription of George the founder, which 
the monks ascribe to the tenth century. 
There are lovely Rhodian plaques, both 
set in the outer wall, and also laid like 
carpets, with a border of fine design, on 
the walls of the transept domes. Beside 
them are remarkable old Byzantine capi- 
tals designed of rams’ heads. But the 
great piece of embroidery is a 7ddca (or 
apron of the Panagia). The ground is 
gold and green silk, on which portraits of 
the three imperial founders are worked — 
their crowns of pearls, their dresses of 
white silk, their beards of brown silk, and 
their faces painted most delicately in col- 
ors upon silk. Never in my life have I 
seen any embroidery so perfect and so 
precious. There were occasional old 
crosses of great excellence, but to describe 
them here would be tedious and useless, 
unless it were to stimulate the reader to go 
out and see them for himself; nor can I 
recommend this, if he be not an experi- 
enced traveller, ready to rough it, and to 
meet with good temper many obstacles. 
Travelling in Turkey, where time has no 
value, and where restrictions upon liberty 
are both arbitrary and unjustly applied, is 
a matter of great patience. 

What shall we say of the services which 
go on most of the day and night in these 
monastic churches, and which seemed to 
Messrs. Riley and Owen so interesting and 
so in harmony with the Church of En- 
gland, that they were never tired of re- 
gretting the separation of Anglican from 
Greek Christianity, and hoping for a union 
or reunion between them? Mr. Owen went 
so far as to celebrate the Eucharist after 
the Anglican ritual in one or two of these 
churches before a crowd of monks, who 
could not understand his words, far less 
the spirit with which our Church ap- 
proaches the holy table. I fear I should 
use hard words indeed were I to speak my 
mind concerning the propriety of such a 
performance. But I am not here con- 
cerned with controversy. I am rather to 
give the reader the impressions produced 
upon Mr. Sampson and myself by this an- 
cient and curious relic of medieval reli- 
gion. 

Here were large companies of men, who 
had given up the world to live on hard fare 
and strict rule, spending days and nights 
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in the service of God, and resigning the 
ordinary pleasures and distractions of\ the 
world. Surely here there must be some 
strong impulse, some living faith which 
sways so many lives. And yet after lon 
and anxious searching for some spiritual 
life, after hours spent in watching the 
prayers and austerities of the monks, we 
could not but come to the conclusion that 
here was no real religion, that it was a 
mountain, if not a valley, full of dry bones, 
upon which the Spirit of God had as yet 
breathed no life. 

It is of course very hazardous for a 
stranger to assert a negative; there may 
be, even in this cold and barren ritual, 
some real breath of spiritual life, and some 
examples of men who serve God in spirit 
and in truth. ‘But the general impression, 
as compared with that of any Western 
service — Roman Catholic, Protestant, 
Unitarian — is painfully repulsive. Very 
possibly no Western man will ever be in 
real sympathy with Orientals in spiritual 
matters, and Orientals these monks are in 
the strictest sense. They put a stress 
upon orthodoxy as such, which to most of 
us is incomprehensible. They regard idle- 
ness as not inconsistent with the highest 
and holiest life. They consider the par- 
ticular kind of food which they eat of far 
more religious importance than to avoid 
excess in eating and drinking. How can 
we judge such people by our standards? 
To them it seems to be religion to sit in 
a stall all night, perhaps keeping their eyes 
open, but in a vague trance thinking of 
nothing, and not following one word that 
is said, while they ignore teaching, preach- 
ing, active charity, education of the young, 
as not worthy of the anchorite and the 
recluse. To us the dypuzvia which we 
attended seemed the most painful miscon- 
ception of the service of God; to the 
monks this was the very acme of piety. 

Whatever, therefore, the reader may 
think of the justice of these criticisms, un- 
dertaken confessedly from a standpoint so 
foreign to the Greek Church as to pre- 
clude all right on my part to praise or 
blame it, there is one conclusion which I 
will fearlessly maintain. Any nominal 
union between our Church and such a 
communion as this, if not tying the living 
to the dead, the corrupt and decayed to 
the fresh and vigorous, would certainly be 
the union of two forms of faith so pro- 
foundly different in spirit, that the agree- 
ments in letters in the wording of the 
creeds would be disastrously misleading. 
I could understand union with Roman 





Catholics, as well as with Protestant Dis- 
|senters. Any real union with the ortho- 
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dox Greek Church seems to me spiritually 
monstrous. J. P. MAHAFFY. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
NOT QUITE LOST. 


A TRUE TALE OF THE SEA. 


In the spring of 18— I was at one of 
the islands on the west coast of Africa, 
anxious to take the first chance that 
offered of getting back to old England 
One of the huge Cape mail-boats was due 
in about a week from the time my story 
commences — boats which combine the 
comforts of a first-class hotel with the 
nearest approach to absolute safety that 
persons trusting themselves to the mercy 
of the sea can reasonably expect. I did 
not, however, intend to wait for the mail- 
boat, if any other vessel offered a chance 
of getting to England before her. One 
morning a steamer came in bound for En- 
gland. She wasa cargo-boat, but carrying 
a few passengers ; and the captain said he 
could make room for me. Before taking 


a passage in this vessel I had a good look 
at her, and I came to the conclusion that, 
though there were not many comforts on 
board, at any rate she looked like a good 


safe sea-boat. She had plenty of free- 
board ; indeed, I found out afterwards that 
her cargo was a light one, consisting of 
wool and raw hides, so that she was higher 
out of water than usual, and she had good 
beam for her length. 

I went on board about six P.M. on a 
Friday evening. The weather was beau- 
tiful. The deep blue sky — set off by the 
still deeper blue of the sea, only broken 
here and there by the smallest of ‘ white 
horses ” —and the island glowing in all 
the beauty of tropical sunshine, made a 
picture not easy toforget. The passengers 
consisted of eighteen first-class and ten 
steerage. Amongst the former were two 
ladies and four little children. The crew 
mustered about twenty menalltold. After 
dinner, I went on deck to smoke the pipe 
of peace and think of wife and children, 
who were being brought nearer to me by 
every throb of the powerful engines. 

All the cabins were on the upper deck, 
the hold being devoted to cargo, with the 
exception of one small cabin for the stew- 
ard. The vessel was steered from the 
bridge; but there was another wheelhouse 
right aft, for use in case of emergency. 
She carried two masts, and was square- 
rigged on her foremast. 

Next day, when I turned out, we were 
out of sight of land; the weather was still 





fine, though there was a little sea, caused 
by the north-east trade-wind, which was 
blowing steadily, though not very strongly, 
against us. All went well till the evening. 
At six o’clock the cabin passengers dined, 
the captain, a jovial, ruddy-faced sailor, 
who looked as if he had no cares in the 
world, taking the head of the table; and 
the doctor, a self-possessed, wiry little 
man, taking the other end. As dinner 
went on, the flow of small-talk increased, 
till, towards the end, there was a regular 
hum of conversation, and most of us were 
looking tolerably happy and contented. 
Suddenly, the whole scene changed ; first 
came a crash, which seemed to shake the 
ship from end to end; and then scrape, 
thud, hammer, as the engines continued 
to make several revolutions before they 
were stopped. As we were at least two 
hundred miles from any land or shoal- 
water, I knew instinctively that the screw- 
shaft was broken, and that, in all probabil- 
ity, those last two or three revolutions had 
done terrible mischief. 

We all made the best of our way on 
deck. The passengers were not much 
alarmed as yet; but I noticed a look of 
great anxiety on the captain’s face as he 
hurried away. 

It soon transpired that the shaft was 
broken; and the broken ends hammering 
against each other before the engines 
could be stopped had broken the after- 
bearing where the shaft passes out through 
the ship, and water was pouring in there 
into the tunnel (fifty or sixty feet in length) 
leading to the engine-room, along which 
the shaft passes. The well was sounded 
—about a foot of water was found, and 
preparations were at once made to get the 
pumps to work. 

I must now recount a noble deed, which 
under other circumstances might well 
have earned a Victoria cross. The tunnel 
which I have just mentioned ended at the 
engine-room with a water-tight door in a 
so-called water-tight bulkhead. The chief 
engineer, knowing at once what had hap- 
pened, and finding a large body of water 
coming out of the tunnel, called for vol- 
unteers to go with him up the tunnel and 
try to stop the leak. The danger was 
very great; the tunnel was already half- 
full of water, the rush of which was so 
strong that it was difficult to walk against 
it; and at the rate it was rising, it seemed 
almost impossible for men to get to the 
end of the tunnel and back again before it 
was full of water, in which case they must 
have been drowned. One man only re- 
sponded to the appeal of the chief; and 
these two brave fellows, regardless of 
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everything but their duty, dashed into the 
tunnel, carrying blankets and ropes to 
secure over the leak. They actually got 
to the end of the tunnel and succeeded in 
placing the blankets over the hole; but 
before they could secure them, the rising 
water forced them back, just filling the 
tunnel as they were dashed back into the 
engine-room. Then, with great difficulty, 
the water-tight door was closed; and the 
fires not having been put out, though the 
water had nearly risen up to them, they 
were able to work a powerful steam-pump 
with which the vessel was fitted, soon 
reducing the water in the engine-room. 
The water-tight bulkhead was still leaking 
badly in several places, and it required all 
the skill of the chief engineer to make it 
sufficiently tight to prevent the water from 
gaining on the pumps inside the engine- 
room, 

Abaft the engine-room the water was 
rapidly rising. Some of the passengers 
had been set to work at a hand-pump on 
deck; but being a poor pump, it was 
worked very hard with little result. We 
took the work in two gangs, twenty min- 
utes off and on, and I found myself smok- 
ing my pipe between the spells with 
considerable comfort. 

The well was sounded again, and five 
feet of water found in it. Shortly after 
this, the captain told me privately that 
there was no chance of saving the ship; 
and he was shortly going to give the order 
to prepare the boats for leaving her. This 
order was soon given; and then occurred 
the only sign of panic which I saw from 
first to last. Some of the crew, which was 
composed of men of several nationalities, 
made a dash at one of the boats, with the 
intention of getting away in her by them- 
selves. The night was dark, the moon 
not having yet risen, so that they were not 
noticed fora minute or two; but when the 
mates found out what was going on, they 
bundled them out of the boat in no time. 

About this time I had occasion to go 
through the saloon; the steward was 
there; and although he knew that orders 
had been given to leave the ship, he was 
busy dusting some glasses in a rack, and 
had evidently been round the saloon put- 
ting everything in perfect order, so that it 
might go to the bottom tidy! I suppose 
habit was second nature tohim. On going 
out, I passed the cabin where the four 
children were peacefully sleeping. I could 
not help peeping in; but it was sad to look 
at the rosy cheeks and peaceful faces of 
the little ones, and to think what a small 
chance they had of surviving a long boat- 
cruise. 





The vessel was well found in boats, six 
in all—four large ones, and two light 
gigs. It was decided to use only the four 
large boats, as they would take us all; and 
we set to work to get them swung out and 
provisioned in a hurry. It was an excit- 
ing time. If the vessel had been sinking 
quickly, we should not have got one boat 
away. Nothing would work easily; the 
davits stuck for a long time, and resisted 
all our efforts to turn them; and the falls 
jammed inthe blocks. Moreover, the boat 
I was told off to had been painted the day 
before, and was all over wet paint, which 
made it most difficult to handle her, be- 
sides leaving a reminder on one’s gar- 
ments. However, it was done at last; 
and tinned meat, biscuits, and water put 
into each boat. As to our water-cask, it 
was so rotten it could not hold water at 
all, and we had to content ourselves with 
filling a few bottles. 

The captain then ordered the women 
and children and one sick man into the 
boat he was going to take charge of; and 
in they got, the boat still swinging at the 
davits. One old man brought all his 
heavy boxes from the cabin, and placed 
them beside the boat he was going in; 
and when told he could only take some 
wraps, he quietly dragged them back to 
his cabin. 

Just as the order was going to be given 
for ail to leave the ship, and even the man 
at the wheel had been called away, the 
chief engineer came on deck and said to 
the captain: “ Don’t you leave the ship, 
sir; I believe we can saveher.” He then 
explained that though the engine-room 
bulkhead had leaked considerably, he and 
his men had made it nearly tight, and what 
little water came into the engine-room was 
easily pumped out again; and though the 
water was still rising abaft the engine- 
room, it was not rising so fast as it did at 
first ; and the vessel, in his opinion, was 
sure to float for some hours yet, if she 
could not be kept afloat altogether. 

The captain consented to wait till day- 
light, and we men went back to the 
pumps, though the poor women and chil- 
dren were still kept swinging at the davits, 
the captain being afraid to take them out 
of the boats, for fear there would not be 
time to get them in again. But after 
about two hours of it, he let them come 
out. 

The dreary night wore on. Cocoa, and 
once a drink of rum, was served out to the 
men at the pumps. When the rum came 
—a wineglassful to every two men — the 
man I shared with was a grimy stoker, 
and he had first drink; for a moment I 
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hesitated when my turn came; but the 
claims of exhausted nature were not to be 
denied. 

The moon was up now. We got some 
sail on the vessel, and headed her for 
Madeira, which was about two hundred 
miles distant, and the wind fair. As far 
as we could see, no vessels were in sight; 
but some rockets were tried. Only one of 
them, however, went up, the rest being 
damp and useless. 

Sunday morning broke at last. A sad 
Sunday! We anxiously scanned the hori- 
zon; there was not a sail in sight any- 
where. 

The bulkhead, which was keeping us up 
for the time being, was nearly amidships, 
but not quite, it being a little aft of that 
position, so not quite half the vessel was 
at the mercy of the leak, 

Shortly after daylight there was a con- 
sultation in the captain’s cabin as to what 
should be done. It was decided to take 
the hatches off, and throw over all the 
cargo abaft the engine-room that could be 
got at. There was a steam-winch avail- 


able, and a derrick was soon rigged up. 
The cargo we could get at was all wool, in 
bales of about ten hundredweight each; 
and as bale after bale went over the side, 
we made a long wake of them, as they did 


not sink at once. 

The weather still kept fairly fine; had 
it not been for this, we could not have 
taken off the hatches, as the after-part of 
the vessel was by this time rather low in 
the water, and we should in all probability 
have been unable to save the ship. 

The steward had not neglected his duty, 
and had prepared as good a breakfast as 
he could manage; and mechanically we 
went to it, not that anybody had any real 
wish to go to breakfast, but as a matter of 
habit. It was an uncanny thing, also, to 
take a meal in a cabin which one felt 
almost sure would be at the bottom of the 
sea before the next meal-time came round. 
Yet, in we went, the captain taking the 
head of the table as usual; but he could 
eat nothing, and even his jovial ruddy face 
was much altered. 

Shortly after breakfast, one of the sailors 
who was on the lookout cried “ Sail ho!” 
We certainly saw what appeared to be a 
sail; but it disappeared and again ap- 
peared in a curious manner. Everybody 
brightened up at this news, particularly 
the poor women; but after careful exam- 
ination through the glass, it turned out to 
be only some whales spouting. 

Ten feet of water being in the hold by 
the afternoon, the stern of the vessel was 
very much lower in the water. Towards 
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evening, as the light was beginning to 
fade, we saw a steamer; but it was hull 
down, and we could only see its masts and 
funnel. We had an old carronade which 
had probable last been fired at the battle 
of the Nile. This was loaded, and with 
great difficulty fired; but it took such a 
long time, that the steamer was out of 
sight before it went off, and no result fol- 
lowed. We also tried one or two more 
rockets ; but it was of no use. 

Sunday night. All the cargo in the 
after-hold that could be got at had been 
thrown overboard; so, by way of using 
the steam-winch, a large cask was rigged 
up and lowered into the hold, filled with 
water, hoisted up, and tipped overboard. 
This could be done about twice a minute, 
and helped considerably to keep the water 
down. The stench from the hold added 
now to our discomforts, as the raw hides 
and wool began to ferment, owing to the 
action of the water combined with the 
heat of the weather. But that was a small 
matter. 

And so the second night wenton. The 
great ship looming against the star-lit sky 
with her dark square sails set on the fore- 
mast, her bows towering high above the 
sea, her stern nearly level with it, and 
three red lights on her foremast — signals 
of distress — looked like some huge mon- 
ster out of a fairy tale stricken nigh unto 
death, but struggling on while life lasted. 

There were some curious traits of char- 
acter exhibited on the part of both crew 
and passengers, though most of them did 
their duty quietly and manfully. One 
man, a steerage passenger, took to his 
berth after the accident happened. When 
the second mate went to rouse him up and 
make him take his turn at the pumps, he 
said “ he was not going to pump; he knew 
the vessel was going down, and he would 
die comfortable in his berth.” In fact he 
was left there, as the mate had no time 
to waste over him. Another man armed 
himself with a revolver with the intention 
of shooting himself if the worst came to 
the worst, as he said he preferred shooting 
to drowning. The revolver was taken from 
him. 

At half past three on Monday morning, 
just before the first glimmer of daylight 
appeared, we sighted another steamer. 
No rockets were left ; but fortunately there 
was a Roman candle, and this was supple- 
mented by a blue light. The vessel was 
about three miles away, and passing us at 
that distance. For about two minutes 
after the blue light had died out, we all 
strained our eyes in anxious silence ; but 
the stranger was keeping a good lookout, 
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and at the end of that time a bright light 
appeared fromits deck for a moment; and 
then up into the clear sky shot a majestic 
rocket, and bursting at a great height, 
showered down its colored balls. I have 
seen many rockets, but never enjoyed the 
sight of one so much as I-did then. A 
deep sigh of relief passed through ail the 
assembled watchers ; and almost. immedi- 
ately after, we could see all three of the 
steamer’s lights, showing she was steering 
straight for us. She soon got alongside 
as nearly as she dared to come; and her 
captain having arranged to tow us to Ma- 
deira, distant about one hundred and 
ninety miles, if we could keep our vessel 
afloat, we were taken in tow. To manage 
this we had to lower one of our boats ; and 
the trouble we had in getting that boat 
safely afloat gave us some idea of the diffi- 
culty and danger there would have been, 
in the state of the sea, in getting every- 

body safely away in the boats. 

We had two more nights and days of 
pumping and bailing, the water still gradu- 
ally gaining on us. Once of twice we 
managed to lower it an inch or two; but 
we soon lost the advantage we had gained. 
So matters wenton. The last night, be- 


fore we got in, I noticed that every now 
and then little dark shadows flitted across 
the deck, which I was at a loss to account 


for. The mystery was explained the next 
morning, for one of the children happening 
to go into the after-wheelhouse, which was 
not used in a general way, found nearly 
all the rats in the ship assembled there. 
They had forsaken the hold, either be- 
cause they considered the risk of drown- 
ing was too great there, or possibly with 
some desperate hope of being able to leave 
the ship before she went down. We made 
araid on them, and eleven rats came to 
an untimely end; “the rest they ran 
away.” 

Having sighted and passed the inhos- 
pitable island of Porto Santo, we arrived 
off the east end of Madeira. By this time 
there were fourteen feet of water in the 
after-hold, and the stern of the vessel was 
still lower in the water. There is a con- 
siderable race off the east end of the 
- island, caused, I suppose, by unequal 
soundings ; and the way the poor ship 
rolled in this broken water was sickening. 
She would make a heavy roll, say, to port, 
and then she would stop, and as the 
weight of water followed the roll, she 
would continue to roll the same way as 
before, till you felt sure she was going to 
capsize ; then she would slowly right, “and 
go through the same performance the 
other way. However, we soon got under 
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the lee of the island and into smooth 
water. 

Our steamer had come from a South 
American port which the Portuguese are 
pleased to consider unhealthy. Though 
there was nobody ill on board, and the 
vessel had left that port some three weeks 
or more, she was obliged to hoist the yel- 
tow quarantine flag on nearing Madeira. 
As we passed the signal staff, a lot of 
little flags went up. “I was standing by 
the captain at the time, and heard “him 
mutter something in which the word 
“fools ” was noticeable. I asked what the 
signal meant. The question asked was: 
* Are you in distress?” A brief “ Yes” 
was the reply. Again up went the little 
flags from the station, and this time they 
said, * Do not anchor if you can help it; ” 
and that because we were flying the yellow 
flag. These inhospitable Portuguese, 


-rather than run the most remote risk of 


disease, would have allowed us to go to 
the bottom without any help. Our captain 
answered: “ Must anchor, or beach her; ” 
and shortly after, we did anchor. But not 
a soul was allowed on board to help us; 
and a guard was set over us, to prevent 
any of the passengers or crew from land- 
ing. 

However, we got some help at last. 
The people of Madeira are noted for their 
powers of swimming and diving. No div- 
ing-dresses were to be had; but without 
them; we got two of the best divers to 
come off, and though not allowed to come 
on board, they were allowed to work out- 
side the ship. They had two boats made 
fast astern, and they dived in turn, tak- 
ing a header with a lump of oakum in 
one hand, and in the other a short thin 
piece of wood to drive in the oakum. 
They had a depth of twenty feet to dive 
to get to the leak, still each time they man- 
aged to drive in the lump of oakum before 
coming up; and after a time, they so far 
stopped the leak that the pumps began to 
gain on it. This was all that was wanted ; 
and six hours after, the water was so far 
reduced that the engineers were able to 
get at the leak from the inside. 

Two or three days longer we were kept 
prisoners on board a vessel that could not 
move ; and then one of the huge Castle line 
of steamers came in, to which I joyfully 
transferred myself and luggage after a 
hearty good-bye to the captain and others. 

Thus, by God’s help, and the care and 
patient perseverance of the captain and his 
officers, not a life was lost or a person in- 
jured, and the good ship herself was kept 
afloat. Four days later I reached Ply- 
mouth. 





